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In entering upon an inquiry into the present state of the Finance 
and Commerce of the country, we are sensible of the difficulties 
to be encountered, not so much from the nature of the subject itself, 
mystified as it has been by many writers, but from the opposition our 
arguments will meet with from the interested and pevetnet. Could 
prejudice be disarmed, could corruption be made to blush for the 
sins she has committed against the welfare of this nation, then indeed 
would our task be divested of difficulty, and we should pursue it with 
a satisfaction it has not yet inspired. 

Fully convinced that this subject will never receive that impartial 
consideration so necessary to its final adjustment, until the Parlin 
ment is reformed, its investigation would have been better timed 
after the settlement of the ‘* great question ;” yet the great import- 
ance of the country being rightly informed of the cause of the alarm- 
ing decrease in the revenue in the last quarter, is paramount to eve 
other consideration, and makes the exposition BETA ge This 
decrease comes so opportunely for the temper in which a vitally im- 
portant question should be discussed, that many arguments will be 
spared in the general elucidation, which would otherwise have been 
necessary to carry conviction. 

The alarming state of trade for a long time pee the agricultural 
distress, the midnight conflagrations, the general dissatisfaction and 
mistrust, and the almost universal cry for Reform, are indications 
which ought not to be mistaken by those who choose to Fa by expe- 
rience and grow wise through the signs of the times. The discussions 
now so general on the merits of one species of property, lately so 
proudly erecting its head over the ruins of almost every other kind, 
show that there is at this moment an absolute necessity for devising 
some relief for those whom penury has overtaken, or bankruptcy stares 
in the face. The time is arrived when each member of the community 
should seriously deliberate on the present state of society, and, castin 
aside the animosity of selfish avarice, agree to some measure whi 
may preserve the national honour ; but, above all, relieve the nation 
from the insufferable load which presses her resources to the ground, 
and which, if not mitigated shortly, the whole system of financial 
policy will unexpectedly tumble down, crushing in its fall most those 
in whose power it now is to avert the colony. 

If any one has the hardihood to deny the existence of general 
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distress, a distress not temporary nor local, nor arising out of over- 
speculation, nor the glut of pres pepes tne. nor from any of those 
varied causes which corruption-loving political economy fondly films 
over; if any one has the temerity to doubt, until too late to profit 
by a disastrous experience, I implore him to make inquiry of our 
merchants, of our manufacturers, and examine their books for the last 
twenty years: he will then find that increase of business is no longer an 
increase of prosperity or profit: if still not satisfied, let him carry his 
inquiries amongst those industrious classes spread over the surface of 
this once-contented island, who are engaged in the creation of those 
commodities, once our wealth and strength, but which by the operation 
of adverse legislation have become the fruitful sources of wretchedness, 
demoralization, and crime. If he will not find ample proofs of the 
distress and pauperism which stalk over our fair fields, dwell in our 
villages, and saunter in our cities and on our highways ; if his bowels 
will not move his heart to conviction ; it is vain to attempt the task ; 
it will come to him at length in a shape the dullest apprehension 
cannot mistake, Human nature cannot endure much more. Pa- 
tience, the courage which sustains man under irremediable adversities, 
@ constancy, the fruit of justice, by reason reared and by contentment 
reaped, is not exhaustless. Shall this type of courage and constancy 
submit to be the dupe of folly, the slave of avarice, and the prey of 
corruption? Those whom a little hope and many false promises, a 
few years ago, inspired with a perseverance to the ood; who un- 
willing to entertain notions of amelioration, because of unsettling 
society, have at last become sick with hope deferred, and are now 
the most clamorous that the state of the nation should become an 
immediate question. 

The settlement of this question is much easier than we are taught 
to imagine: much has been done for it through the progress of know- 
ledge, but so many interests still concur to keep alarm awake, when 
the least real progress is made to adjust it, that it becomes an 
anxious labour to divest the mind of prejudices early imbibed, long 
cherished, and cheered on in maturity by the swarms of sophists and 
sycophants, whose very existence depends on the system they spare 
no pains to bolster up. Men are naturally distrustful, and their 
childish fears continue to produce enormous revenues to thousands 
daily engaged in operating upon them. Ignorance contributes much 
to the preservation of corruption ; knowledge is an antidote to fear. 
When Kuowledge and ignorance are opposed, the conflict is soon 
over ; corruption defends its Old Sarum to the last, and leaves @ 
canker—the only remedy for which is extirpation. When prejudices 
have been removed, (the workings of misery and the spirit of inquity 
are most miraculous,) inveterate hereditary corruption may be safely 
left to starve itself out—the most efficacious remedy in malignant 
distem pers. 

The prosperity of the nation, before the suppression of the paper- 
currency, had received a severe shock from the facilities which the 
paper itself afforded to over-speculation ; but since the extinetion of 
one-pound notes its rapid decline has been most alarming; the 
stimulus which, a few years ago, impelled trade with something of ® 
remunerating alacrity through the channels of commercial enterprise, 
is removed, and, in consequence, the industry of the country paralysed. 
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From the total flight of the usual profits of trade, manufactares have 
been constantly diminishirg in price, lowering wages, wasting capital, 
clogging the wheels of commerce, and making trade synonymous 
with uncertainty: this has caused so many bankruptcies and com- 
promises. The last exceed in number the first, as the expenses of 
working a commission are so enormous, that creditors are now wise 
enough to prefer a dividend, without raising up another remorseless 
creditor in the shape of a lawyer’s bill. When we contemplate 
the mighty advantages this country has possessed, advantages un- 
known to any other nation, and of which we are still in actual pos- 
session, it will astound the belief of the most credulous to know b 
what abuse of legislation these have been perverted: much has been 
done, much remains to be executed, before the manifold misappre- 
hensions prevailing on this subject are dispelled. Our commereial 
relations are so extensive, our financial policy so complex, our 
agricultural and manufacturing interest so conflicting, the various 
details of these questions so involved with each other, that few (even 
those most interested in particular departments) make them a study : 
yet a perfect knowledge of them, however barren of amusement, is 
most important. Hence, out of our apathetic disinclination to con- 
sider the interest of a nation as a whole, we become easy dupes to 
measures of the executive, which, if rightly understood by the 
majority, it would be impossible, however corrupt the Government 
or germ to carry into effect. Is there any man stupid or 
wicked enough, were he aware of the fact, who would consent to part 
with the bread from his own mouth, and to entail misery on his pos- 
terity? We should think such a circumstance too preposterous for 
romance ; yet it will hold a station in history, as one of the most 
authenticated items which make execrable the name of Pitt. 

To sketch the outline of the picture, and deepen it with the proper 
shade, it will be necessary to retrograde a little. The reader will not 
think it amiss, if we begin at the termination of the American war, 
and then proceed to the present crisis. We shall observe the 
burdens, the public are made to bear, gradually becoming more pon- 
derous, while the props which sustain them are rotting away one by 
one, and tottering with decay, the weight of a feather thrown on the 
enormous mass would endanger the security of the trembling accu- 
mulation. 

At the termination of the American war, our resources were 
80 exhausted that we were obliged to conclude a hasty and a 
humiliating peace. At that period our debt and taxation, poor- 
rates, tithes, the rent of land, the price of corn, population, and 


etime, were as follow: the official and real values are taken from 4 
later data : — 


National Debt . . £257,213,043 Population . . . . 8,064,320 

Crime , Oi a , a ee 

Taxation . . . . . 21,657,609 Price of wheat per quarter . 4. 

Poor-rates . . . . 2,167,748 

Tithes. . . . . « 2,500,000 Officialvalues of Ex- £ 18,500,000 

ports in 1799, meat 

26,325,357 Real Value, 1799 . . 31,200,000 

Rent of land, &c. . . 16,000,000 











Difference £ 12,700,000 





£ 42,325,357 
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Thus we find that the national liabilities, as above enumerated, 
amounted to £26,325,357, with the rent of land added, £42,325,357. 
The nation was considered ruined ; complaints were loud on all 
sides; the most clear-sighted writers and statesmen of the day looked 
forward with gloomy anticipations. True it is the nation was on the 
Vv of ruin, and the predictions of wise men were well nigh speedily 
fulfilled : it seems therefore difficult to account for our engaging after 
so slight a repose in the horrors of a second crusade against the 
spr of French principles, not in a war to meet aggression, not 
for aggrandisement, but a war against ‘‘ principles !” 

In the nine years’ peace which followed the American war, the 
nation had so successfully cultivated the enriching arts of manufac- 
turing, aided by the inventions of spinning and the application of 
steam to machinery, as to cause her to forget the loss of America 
and the loss of £111,000,000, which the fruitless attempts to regain 
the colonies had incurred. It is to the general cpr of steam that 
we are to attribute our sudden transportation from a chronic despon- 
dency to a state of mad prosperity. To this new and almost super- 
natural power,—unknown to the ‘‘ middle-aged” history of the last 
century, springing up an exotic amongst ourselves, and producing 
astonishing effects on the relations of social life, at once exhaustless 
and universal, itself the aggregation of the human species,—we may 
ascribe the intoxication which prevailed at the commencement of the 
French Revolution. An eager anxiety filled all conditions of men to 
enter into a defence of the bloated corruptions of the French court, to 
combat for the restoration of the weak and despotic Bourbons, and to 
—— wealth thus hastily acquired to the now triumphant principles 
of liberty and regeneration. 

At this period was heard of the loyalty gift ; and the then humble 
names of Robert Peel and Co., a firm then scarce heard of beyond the 
precincts of Old Change, were subscribers to the amount of £10,000; 
a sum so much above the donations of the most opulent and enthusiastic 
of the nobility, that it excited a surprise, of which we who live at this 
period can have but a faint conception. The nation might have been 
in a fair way to prosperity, had not the mischievous acuteness of Pitt, 
who spared no pains to exhaust the public treasures in the most 
unjustifiable war, turned this and other circumstances, indicating the 
unexampled prosperity of trade, to an account the most disastrous 
to the welfare of the nation that the annals of history disclose. 
The war once begun was pushed with “ vigour,”—the parliamentary 
name for money: but where was the gold and silver to be obtained? 
and, lacking this ‘ vigour,” the war would have died the death of 
the American, had not the minister Pitt directed his attention to the 
discovery of the philosopher's stone. This solution, which had so long 
battled the ascetic meditations of alchymy—the corrupt state of the 
representation, and the reckless madness of the nation, enabled him to 
discover in an act of legislation, than which nothing was ever more 
flagitious and depraved. The Bank Restriction Act, after a vigorous 
but ineffectual opposition on the part of Mr. Fox, Sheridan, the 
present Earl Grey, and eighty-eight others;—an opposition which 
redounds to’ their immortal honour and the inextinguishable gratitude 
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of the nation—passed into a law (though previously in February into 
effect) on the 3rd of May, 1797. Pitt was now secure; he might 
«‘ draw bills on posterity” at pleasure ; the cloak it afforded to cor- 
ruption was impenetrable. ‘This memorable 3rd _ of May, 1797, 
is our grand epoch, according to Paine, of the ‘‘ decline and fall of 
the British system of finance.” The issues of paper were not regu- 
lated by the solvency of the Bank of England, but were afforded just 
in proportion to the wants of the minister and the exigencies of the 
war. Then was seen the spectacle of a national debt heaped up, 
without the most distant thought of redemption, except by the 
bubble Sinking Fund, (so thoroughly exposed, until exposition is 
pushed usque ad nauseam,) yet accumulated without apparentl 
injuring the resources of the country: then was heard the owlet 

of the economist, the revolting synonyme—national debt, national 
wealth. Spurred on by this notion, of which the nation was fooled 
into the belief, loan followed loan in frightful succession ; and new 
stock, purchased at 45 or 50 per cent., was deemed a good invest- 
ment, and good security, as adding to the national debt added to 
national wealth. Then did some, becoming rich all of a sudden, fix 
their property upon the hard earnings of the working man; then was 
money as plentiful as the material of which it was made; then did 
prices rise in proportion to the plentifulness of money; then did 
every species of luxury infest the breast of Englishmen,—an a 
demic from which the most prudent did not escape; then did 
gambling and her train of noxious debaucheries prevail ; then were 
our prisons crowded, sickening humanity with the terrible reverses 
of fortune. 

This strain might be indulged did our limits admit it: the end of 
it is, that, as the debt accumulated, every thing increased with it: so 
long as paper-money was kept afloat, the surface of commerce was 
unrutiied ; the moment it was hauled in, all was tempest and agitation. 

Let us approach the termination of the ‘‘ glorious” anti-jacobin 
war :—paper-money was then drawn in, and a proportional distress 
a : the reason is clear; the nation itself on the average of 
individuals was insolvent, the private fortunes of many of the nobility 
and gentry were mortgaged to keep pace with the rapid growth of 
riches in the commercial world. The commercial system, then a 
scene of gambling, enabled many to amass immense fortunes: these 
indulged in every luxury, town and country-houses were indispen- 
sable, and, pressing close on the heels of men of hereditary fortune, 
a prodigality, one outvying another in the mart of vanity and 
pride. 

The extension of the issues of paper in 1815 festered the sore : 
the commercial system, then gradually declining, began to discover 
sensibly its impression of decay; the loans and the unsparing waste 
of money which had produced an extensive circulation, had raised » 
prices; the contraction of the circulating medium, cotemporaneousl y 
with the absence of the usual redundancy of borrowed money, had 

sun to operate on the lowering of them to the standard of 1784, 
while the national debt, taxation, tithes, poor-rates, the rent of land, 
and the price of bread, had together increased on the average 260 
per cent, 
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The load of taxation which the increase of the public burdens 
oecasioned, and the wicked tampering with the currency from time 
to time, are the sole and only causes of the present distressed, over- 
loaded, and impoverished condition of the country. It has been 
sufficiently pointed out and exposed by well-known writers, and by 
Dr. Carbutt of Lancashire, a writer of great acuteness, strength, and 
eloquence, whose letters signed ‘‘ Verax” will well repay perusal, that 
as money beeame scarce, prices fell, and vice versa. 

The distress of 1815, 1816, and 1817, was induced by the con- 
traction of the circulating medium in 1814; and that, which is perha 
better remembered, of 1819, 1820, 1821, 1822, followed Mr. Peel’s 
bill of 1819, pointing out 1823 as the period when small notes 
should cease to circulate. This produced such disastrous effects on 
agriculture, commerce, and jomnat eomny that Castlereagh was forced 
to bring in a bill in 1823, extending the lease of small notes for 
eleven years: the rise of prices, and the prosperity of 1823, 1824, and 
1825, followed as the natural consequence. The credit system thus 
suddenly restored to the nation, plunged into complaint and mournin 
by the bill of 1819, without the proper restraints and checks which 
should always accompany it, el he the contrary excess; and, as is 
yom wr observed in the human mind, the transition from despair 
to hope had a fatal effect. The treachery and selfishness of the 
Bank of England, that first encouraged the ‘“‘ mania,” caused more 
extensive disasters: its sullen haughtiness and obdurate refusal to aid 
the most solvent houses, though offered the most ample securities, 
cannot be too much reprobated, or be forgotten by the country, 
when the subject of its expiring charter comes to be discussed. There 
are other weightier grievances to be preferred against it, when the 
opportunity is meet: it is an institution dangerous to freedom and to 
the happiness of a nation, whose sufferings are the bitter fruits of its 
close, selfish, and slavish compliances with the most corrupt minis- 
ters; its control over commerce and finance is intolerable, and 
incompatible with the safety and boasted liberty of England; its 
concerns are managed with an obnoxious mystery ; its decrees are at 
once omnipotent and mischievous; it is corrupt and to be dreaded, 
and should be watched with suspicious scrutiny; it hastened, if it did 
not produce, the panic of 1825, 1826; and it certainly was the cause 
of making that panic more disastrous in its consequences, more involved 
and calamitous than it would otherwise have been; which served to 
ruin fair competition, and spread its branch monopoly throughout the 
most populous districts of the country. With the panic appears 
again Sir Robert Peel, a grave and solemn empiric, a true disciple of 
Ricardo, (whose death-bed confessions do not expiate but ag- 
gravate indignant poverty,) who, following the precepts of his master, 
without further inquiry, and with the disasters which his pet measure 
of 1819 had Se er in the three succeeding years, recommended 
a system of depletion and spare diet to John Bull, who has since 
become so lean and attenuate, his pockets empty, and belly ex- 
pressing the negation of food, that he is heard every where vo 
ciferating for Reform. 


Adam Smith has said that national labour is national wealth,—the 
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economists have given to the “debt” that alchymic : 
have lived to see falsified, in fact, both wedgusitionss When Adore 
Smith propounded that doctrine, our debt was but fifty-four millions, 
or thereabouts. The axiom and proper definition of labour is hard 
work—no longer wealth, but the very lean and hungry figure of 
poverty: Let us take a Jook into our exports, and com 
official with the real values since 1799; the truth or falsity of the 
above definition will soon be demonstrated : but first let it be under- 
stood that official values always express quantities, the real values 
the declared and actual values of the industry exported: the scale of 
official values has remained unaltered; the real values show the 
fluctuation of profits on labour. 

In round numbers in 1799, the official and real values of exports 
were— 

Official £18,600,000 Real £31,250,000 


a difference of £12,700,000. From 1799 we move without much 
variation, a little on the decline, which may be attributed to the 
modifications in machinery, until we arrive at the year 1816: in 
this year we begin to feel sensibly the declining state of commerce, 
at once exhibited by comparing 1816 with 1815, the year before— 


1815 1816 
Official value . . . . £32,200,000 41,700,000 


Real value . . . . . 43,400,000 49,600,000 
Thus we see an immense loss sustained on the exports of 1816 
compared with 1815, an increase of 9 millions of human‘labour, and 
a loss on the increased industry of six millions. Running on in the 
course of time, the real values on the rewards of labour, still on the 
decrease, we stop at 1820: the real value had then approximated so 
near the official, as to exhibit but a difference of £2,600,000; viz. 


1820 
Official value . . . £32,900,000 
Real value. . . . 934,250,000 


In 1821 we find, for the first time, the official values exteed the 
real value by £2,200,000, which keep regularly in a retrograde 
motion, as we approach 1830; when we find a most alarming fallin 
off in the profits of trade, the quantity of the exports had imoreesed 
greatly over any of the thirty-two years enumerated ; it will be 
ound, in quantity, to exceed three times that of 1799, more than 
twice as much as 1809, and nearly as much more as 1813, yet the 
real value is considerably below any of those years. 


1830 
Official value . . . £55,460,000 
Real value... . 35,210,000 


If we compare the rate of remuneration in trade in the year 1799 
with 1830, we shall find a diminution in the profits of the last named 
year of £60,000,000 ; thus as £18,000,0000 official values in 1799 
is to £31,000,000 of real value in the same year, what is the real 
value of £51,000,000 in 18307 The product is £95,000,000 nearly, 
—from which deduct £35,000,000, the real value of the merchandise 
in 1830, and a decrease will exhibit itself of what we before stated 
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of £60,000,000, a loss on the industry of the country; clearly es. 
tablishing, by a comparison of 1799, 1815, 1816, 1820, with 1830, 
that the increase of exports no longer represents remunerating profits, 
and that ‘national labour is not national wealth.” This alarming 
deficiency explains the depression of trade, the increase of poor-rates, 
and concomitant misery of eight per cent. in the last, over the pre- 
ceding, year. 

If any other proof were required to be added to those already 
advanced, to sustain the assumed position, and to carry to ‘ blinded 
politicians” a despaired conviction, the returns of the last three years, 
distinguishing the official values or quantities from the real value, 
would furnish us with one,—at the same time, from the increase of the 
quantity of exports in 1830 of £4,000,000 over 1828, without any 
increase in the powers of production, which the extensive turn-out in 
1830 precluded,—and bankruptcies and other causes daily curbing 
in, show that home consumption has at least to that extent fallen 
off, contracting the comforts of an increasing population: it also 
shows that from the date of the extinction of small notes and the 
contraction of the credit system, that the ratio of price and profit 
have been rapidly on the decline, bearing the appearance of an in- 
creased demand with a diminished profit,—a principle contrary to all 
commercial experience. 


1828 Official value 7+ £51,000,000 Real value or profit £36,000,000 


quantity, 
16D . 4 + « - « 52,000,000 36,000,000 
1830. . . « «. + «+ 55,000,000 35,000,000 


From these statements and the returns quoted, the following de- 
duction may be drawn ; that the prosperity of agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures—the safety of the immense capitals employed in 
these arts—the happiness of the millions whose toil in them is their 
support, when taken in connexion with an unexampled taxation, are 
ever depending on the sufficiency and quality of the circulating me- 
dium. An Act of Parliament may involve these in one common ruin ; 
@ minister, with an over-reaching cupidity, with an immense funded 
property which he desires to see counted out in gold, armed with an 
unreformed and subservient House of Commons, may occasion 
the ruin of the commercial system, from which his property has 
sprung, by aiming an assassin stab at the mother, whose paps fostered 
her overgrown suckling, the wreck, whose vitality already oozes 
out, through the hydraulic pressure of the public burdens. 

; Too much stress cannot be laid on the effect of contracting the 
circulating medium. The loans, first heaped up by the paper-money, 
without which their amount could not have been much increased 
beyond the addition of the £111,000,000 which the American wat 
occasioned, raised prices in proportion to the fresh burdens which 
they imposed. This distribution amongst ourselves had the effect of 
increasing the circulating medium. 

On the Sth April, 1829, the circulation of small notes, gradually 
contracting for three years, was totally prohibited : from that — 
cash-payments were resumed, and the price of every article of industry 
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fell in proportion, to meet the scarcity and the increased value of 
money. [t is to this tampering with the currency, we are to attribute 
the present distressed state of the country. Since 1814 the attempts to 
contract the credit system have produced nothing but convulsions ; 
before that period, and during the eran of the war, the inadequacy 
of the currency to meet its demands, and furnish at the same time a 
sufficiency to commerce, was helped out by the distribution of the 
loans, for the most part amongst ourselves ; which, whatever was the 
actual amount of the circulating medium, this outlay and waste had 
the effect of enlarging many-fold. Since we left off borrowing to 
such a shameful extent, and at such spendthrift rates per cent. as 
those at which the public debt has been for the most part amassed, 
we have constantly experienced the evil of an incompetent currency, 
not inadequate to the calls of commerce alone, but totally insuflicient 
when measured side by side the annual taxation, and the demands of 
commerce at the same time. 

The madness and folly which shook the credit system laid the 
nation open to the merciless designs of the fundholders and ‘ the 
monied interest,” who have, through the corrupt borough-system, 
found their way into Parliament, and possess at this moment a vast 
preponderance in the councils of the nation, to the great prejudice of 
the landed proprietary and the commercial and manufacturing interests. 
The ‘‘ monied interest,” as they are now called, scarce known fifty 
years ago, little more than a century old, and whose first origin was 
King William’s malt-tax, are the fundholders; they have risen with 
the progress of the national debt, and will cease with its extinction : 
how that is to be fairly compassed is a question well worthy of 
deep attention ; it is clear we cannot crawl on much longer at this 
crippled rate. The ‘‘ monied interest” have no basis of ww 
except in the good faith of the nation: the nation may have the 
greatest desire to fulfil even engagements of the most ruinous cha- 
racter, entered into without her fairly represented consent ; but take 
away the ability of the nation, and what becomes of her good faith ? 
It is of the most vital importance to the fundholders to look out 
from their fatal security, lest the enemy they themselves have 
roused should come upon them unawares. 

The distress consequent on the Bill of 1819, until its progress was 
arrested in 1823, might have deterred a bolder man, and saved the 
nation from a re-enactment of the same favourite theories in 1826, 
It might have given some compunction to the avarice of a member 
of the government—himself a large fundholder, and stayed the any 
propensity of personal acquisition from that stroke of policy which 
enhanced the value of funded accumulation, to the ruin of our once 
proud and profitable commerce. How fatally has this nation been 
Peep on by the fantastic notions of quacks! how has she been 
gulled by the specious interestedness of economists !—lulled into 
security, while standing upon a volcano, by placemen and — 
tionists—flattered by parasites into the most religious good faith, 
which is their income—they, while she toils and frets and starves, 
quatling the profit from her misery and degradation ! 

The absurdity of returning to a gold currency, (however alluring 
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it might be to superficial reasoners) and to a contracted circulation, 
without a feather’s weight being taken off the public burdens, cannot 
be too sufficiently exposed ; its effect has been to make these bur. 
dens ten times more oppressive, and to aggravate the distress upon 
every species of industry, real property, and profit. The fundholder 
and the annuitants have had the satisfaction of seeing their incomes 
and capitals made to represent a greater quantity and variety of 
juxuries than heretofore, while those of every other class, by hard 
labour, at the risk of theirs circulating beneficially in affording em. 
ployment to population, are suffering a corresponding depreciation, 
and the daily mortification, notwithstanding their exertions, of wit- 
nessing their constant waste,—while their sensibility is not diminished 
on reflection that their industry at the expense of capital serves to sus- 
tain the public burdens, and those ‘‘ who toil not, neither do they spin.” 
The return to a gold circulation of course increased the value of 
money, consequently lowered the profits of labour, or in other words 
more labour was given for less money : this made the fixed interest of 
the debt and annuities more valuable and intolerable to be borne, 
and, from the diminished profits on labour, taxation more oppressive 
and more precarious in amount, submitted to impatiently, and, by 
the indication of a declining excise, hardly to be squeezed out from 
the scanty earnings of ill-rewarded labour. 

It might be fairly inferred from the above statements, that the 
circulating medium, without the effect produced on it by the opera- 
tion of the loans, was never adequate for the wants of commercial 
enterprise and taxation. The Bank Restriction Act gave an u- 
limited circulation to paper in which the loans were contracted ; these 
raised the taxation, ial? in proportion with the taxes the poor-rates 
increased, and tithes, rent, bread, and prices. So long as there was 
apparently an adequate circulation, the national burdens were unfelt; 
and those writers, who predicted the distress which would eventually 
fall upon the nation, were unheeded by the ‘‘ giddy throng,” laughed 
at by some whose prosperity seemed to disprove their mad theories, 
and execrated by others who had a desperate game to play. 
The issues of paper having had the effect of raising the taxes, poor- 
rates, tithes, rent, and bread, it would have been but fair to allow it 
to continue, to help to keep up prices as an equipoise against them ; 
for it has been shown that the contraction of the circulation has 
lowered prices to a bankrupt-making minimum ; and it should follow, 
as a matter of course, that the public burdens should have fallen in 
the same proportion. This has not been the case. On the contrary, 
while prices have been falling since 1814, and more rapidly declining 
since 1826, the public burdens have increased. Since 1826 they have 
well nigh doubled in amount, from the increased scarcity and value 
of money, and from the lessening value of production. : 

We will now state the amount of taxation in the year 1832, with 
that of 1784, as before enumerated, and the amount of the circulating 
medium in 1832. From these statements our readers will be enabled 
to judge whether the circulating medium is sufficient to sustain evel 
the taxation alone; and if there is a farthing left for the a 
of industry, and whether commerce required this contraction of the 
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currency, or whether it was not the trick of the few against the 
many. 


Taxation in 1832. Taxation in 1784. 


National debt fund- Total taxation . . £21,657,609 
ST ented, ¢ £788,056, 121 Poor-rates .... 2: 167.740 
Direct or taxes raised in gold. Tithes . . . . . . 2,600,000 

Tithes . . «. + + £7,500,000 Rent . . . . . . 16,000,000 

Church-rates . . . . 564,388 

Poor-rates . . . . 8,111,146 £42,325,349 

Assessed taxes. . . 5,013,405 

County-rates . . . . 793,836 Wheat perquarter . . . . 45s. 

Highway-rates . . 1,121,834 








Official value, 1799 . 18,500,000 
£23,104,609 


Indirect taxes . . . 44,998,211 Realvalue . . . . 31,200,000 





£68,102,820 Population . . . . 33,889,675 
Rent of land and houses 49,000,000 





Cle. sc ee tee ae 
£117,102,820 


Wheat per quarter . . . . 63s. 
Official value, 1830 . £55,000,000 
Real value . . . £35,000,000 
Population . . . . 16,000,000 
ee an ke eek 18,000 
Currency. 

Gold and silver . . 40,000,000 
Bank of England 

notes circulating 

in the week end- £ 19,157,007 

ing July 4th, 

1832, 





£ 59,157,007 


Without carrying into the account the numerous minor outlays for 
which the nation as a whole is obliged annually to provide, the fore- 
going statements, derived from the most authentic sources, show that 
there is a yearly charge in direct or money taxes, for which no equi- 
valent can be given, of £23,104,609,—a sum of £4,000,000 above 
the circulation of the Bank of England. Then we have indirectly 
£44,998,211 in addition, including the Customs, Excise, Stamps, 
Post Office, &c., which, together with the money-taxes, make 
£68,102,820. After which comes the rent of land, which, accord- 
ing to the property-tax returns of 1815, amounted to £29,000,000, 
or an average of 15s. and 10d. per acre on the superficies of England. 
The rental of houses and tenements will not be much less than 
£20,000,000, which add, and we have the united rental of land and 
houses at £49,000,000: this item added to the direct and indirect 
taxes make the annual amount to be provided for out of the cur- 
rency of one great trunk, omitting the minor branches of yearly 
liabilities, of £117,102,820. As we have not yet come to barter, a 
mode of dealing though monstrously unwieldy yet unquestionably 
better for the country than a submission to the tyrannical injustice 
of Currency Acts of Parliament, it is a question well worthy of 
being asked, and if possible answered, how a circulating medium of 
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£59,157,007, notwithstanding its frequent course through the veins 
of commerce, its constant wore Sa towards the Treasury, from thence 
to the fundholders through the Bank, is made adequate to meet the 
annual taxation of £117,102,820? If this sum should be demanded 
on any one day, which though not likely, yet is a fair interrogatory, 
as no tender is legal except in the authentic money of the realm, 
how is it to be paid? In this case barter is inevitable! - 

In the present state of the currency there is no'such thing as ac- 
commodation, in the true meaning of the word ; the circulation of the 
five pound Country Bank-notes are almost a nullity ; even in districts 
where these banks have the highest credit, they return in the course 
of five or six days: a smaller division being found absolutely requi- 
site to the common wants of trade, country bankers are therefore as 
sparing of accommodation in their own notes as in sovereigns or in 
notes of the Bank of England. We have not added on that account 
to the circulating medium the few millions of country Five-pound 
bank-notes. It is acknowledged by all that they have not answered 
the promised purpose of the Bill of 1826. 

In 1825 we had a circulation of £14,781,168 of country bank- 
notes. This circulation being principally in One-pound notes was 
truly one of accommodation. This gave a stimulus to commerce, 
just relieved from a grievous affliction by the Bill of 1819, which 
ended certainly in a mad career; but it should be borne in mind 
that during 1824 and 1825 the public burdens were less complained 
of than since the termination of the ‘‘ anti-Jacobin war,” and since 
loan-mongery, being no more, has ceased to have any effect on, 
prices. It need not be insisted on further; the facts are too plain,— 
too melancholy at this stage of commercial mortification to dwell on 
—the closing scene, that, as the public burdens are more than twice as 
great in amount as the circulating medium, it requires but the com- 
monest arithmetic to comprehend that every farthing of currency in 
the country must be paid twice over to meet the full demand of tax- 
ation and rent. It may be urged in answer to this, that the addition 
of £14,781,168 did not much increase the currency ; true it did not 
much increase it, but it being entirely subservient to the demand for ac- 
commodation forced the enterprises of the country into new and profit- 
able channels, and, by accelerating circulation in a quadrupled ratio, 
was equal to four times its amount in solid specie. 

We are not writing in defence of paper-money or high prices: on 
the contrary, we have shown to the best of our ability that all our 
sufferings at this moment had their origin in that abominable Act 
of Parliament, ‘“‘ The Bank Restriction ;” but we conceive that 
nothing can be more clear, than that as paper-money was the first 
cause of the debt, and an increase of taxation of 260 per cent., that 
nothing can be more unjust, nay even criminal, than to expect that 
this taxation should be demanded in a currency contracted, and risen 
m scarcity and value to full 35 per cent. 

So long as the interest of the debt was required to be paid in 
paper-money of nominal value of one pound, though not of the 
value of 14s., the nominal amount of taxation, though large, was 
only felt in the proportion of 14s.—20s.; but since by returning to 
gald, we have increased the value of the £117,781,168 of taxation 
in the proportion of 20s, for 14s., so much have the burdens of the public 
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been made heavier, and the oy! of sustaining them aggravated 


to the point of throwing them off. If the public burdens had been 
lightened in proportion to the increased value of the money in which 
they were required to be paid, little or no distress would have been 
felt beyond what is natural to expect in a highly-taxed country ; 
but in the face of declining markets, and a constant depreciation in 
the value of manufactures, (the cause of which we have already pointed 
out,) to strike a deeper wound, to make the yoke of the rd sents 
galling, was an act of the basest turpitude, and only became a states- 
man, who either through the most egregious folly, madness, or ava- 
rice, could sacrifice his country to personal considerations alone. 


T. L. M. 





THE SIMPKIN PAPERS. 
No. XI. 


Dear Simpkin, January 31, 1832. 

As I was quitting the House of Commons the other evening I picked 
up an envelope containing the following Letters, which I showed to our 
mutual friend the Member for , who advised me to send them to you. 
I should have sent them to Hume, but I feared if I did so they might find 
their way into the “Times ” newspaper, and I might get into a scrape:— 


Rev. Sir, 28th January, 1832. 

My excellent fellow-labourer in the cause of true religion,—how shall 
I describe my grief at the wickedness and blasphemies, even of baptised 
persons, in these delinquent times? God was present with me the other 
night, when I made an attempt to save this wretched nation from irre- 
mediable ruin. I took the step of excluding scoffers, and addressed 
myself to the Legislature, having in my eye the precedent of a a pore of 
old, and showing all present I was a delegate from Heaven. I called atten- 
tion to the deplorable state of the nation—to the want of due subordina- 
tion in society, from mean-born men to their betters, here as well as in 
France—to the war between the two Houses of Parliament—the troubles 
at Bristol—in short, I touched on all topics. I stated that ours was 
the country of true religion in past times ; tithes were paid with exceeding 
{py , and his Majesty’s arms victorious abroad, while the disaffected were 

ept down by the physical force, which is the sinews of a godly land in 
my view of the case—I mean the military. I urged repentance, and 
oti we were the Nineveh of old, pestilence and sword and famine 

ing abroad—witness cholera, Bristol, and the starving poor. I showed 
we were all sheer infidels, which the public press makes us, and as you, 
my dear good Sir, have shown before. Then there is the ‘* march of in- 
lect,” which is all idolatry: far better that the nation humbled itself 
before our bishops and rectors and vicars, and ceased to blaspheme 
Heaven by stating that ‘ power is from the people.” From the people in- 
deed ! What is their duty but to obey, whatever be the power set over 
them, because such power, be what it may, must be from God? That 
hydra, public opinion, is destroying all our religious forms, and our re- 
spect for dignities, pluralities, and the vital principles of the true faith. 
I felt, my dear Reverend Sir, as one inspired. I was underan influence— 
an afflatus; and though I could not reach your enviable power of dis- 
coursing mysterious things, yet I am convinced I was momentarily in- 
spired. I told the House of Commons they were in the wiles of Satan ; 
that the people of England were all infidels; which I proved by the blas- 
phemous attempt to give Jews the rights of citizens. I shook off the dust 
of my feet against that seventh plague of plagues—the ‘‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view ;” I warmed as I proceeded, and denounced the enemies of regal and 
Priestly power, and the asserters of what is profanely styled the ** rights 
of the people.” I supplicated that the blessings of kings and priests 
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might be suppressed unless the House would fast, the King fast, the Peers 
fast, and an tee le fast. Here a Lucifer-beset mortal, who sits for Pres- 
ton, said, ‘‘he thought the poor need not be included, as they had fasting 
enough just now ;”—a most irreverent and ungodly remark. I bore the 
taunt meekly, as I should do, but did not cease to urge my cause with 
vigor even in the unhallowed and blasphemous atmosphere I breathed, 
I saw infidelity, in a nightmare shape, creeping round the House, now 
crouching over Whig and now over Tory, and depriving them of their 
manhood — poor souls! I told them that if they rejected my motion, all 
Europe (I mean the Holy-Alliance Europe, not France) would see they 
rejected divine authority, and that I saw the wrath sent forth against 
Sodom and Gomorrah was coming upon Christendom ; but that if the people 
would ‘praise and sing for joy,” it might be averted. Here the devil- 
inspired member for Preston whispered that he thought it best to feed 
them first, or there would not be much joy among the people, and quoted 
Isaiah most blasphemously to prove that a real fast ‘‘ was one that 
would feed the hungry and clothe the naked.” What an infidel he is!—I 
only asked one day’s fast to save England—baptised England, and it was 
refused me!—Woe! woe! woe! What, reverend Sir, is the essence of 
all true religion but such observances—the letting the world see your 
prayers and humblings? What is the use of hunger, prayer, and hu- 
mility out of sight? there’s nothing in it, according to sound notions of 
true religion. Then Satan warned some members to aver that a Legisla- 
tive House was not a place to discourse on theology! Dark souls! They 
say it needeth reform; I proposed a blessed method, and they reject it, 
much I fear because they fove eating rather than fasting: those hardened 
sinners cannot consent to save the nation by dining off turbot or cod one 
“> the year. These are your patriots! 

oping soon to reach that height in the practice of piety, that I shall be 
able, through your teaching, to address our infidel Legislature in the 
“ unknown tongues,” having but to attain that qualification to crown my 
earthly beatitude, I subscribe myself, envied Sir, 

Your friend and servant, 
The Rev. E I 











a From the Rev. E I in reply. 
ir, 

Your pious and devout letter lieth before me at this moment; and it 
doth indeed more than yield a manifestation of your heavenly virtues, in 
the inordinate zeal and profundity of your ejaculations on behalf of a lost 
land. Yoware blessed with gifts which, from their developement at this 
moment of wide-spread desolation of true godliness, giveth me hope you 
will be an instrument of infinite good in combating the unclean spirit that 
gooth about seeking whom he may devour in this land of abominations. 

here is that Scarlett abomination, the Press, which spreadeth forth ut- 
terances that are full of blasphemings, corruptions, and infidelities. {n all 
toving-kindness, my dear Sir, let me entreat you to cultivate your 
precious gifts, so that they may bring forth mature fruit. You are one of 
the chosen vessels, an excellent example of a saint endowed with almost 
supernatural powers of reason and argument, dealing righteous interpre- 
tations of religious truth to a legislative body abounding in carnal pas 
sions and deeply tinctured with political as well as cupidinous and im- 
moral debasements—a body that hath much necessity of our prayers and 
of those of the elect in a country which approximateth so fast to per 
dition—a body, the proceedings whereof do so frequently pass all humas 
understanding. Convert them, my dear Sir, I pray you, from their nume- 
rous errors, aud sins of omission as well as commission. Cease not, from 
having once been baffled in your good work, to touch their consciences, a 
turn t from the error of their way, though you may be straitened 2 
your undertaking by the inftuence of Beelzebub. He that despaireth in 4 
like good work is not worthy of championing in such a‘ cause. S00 
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will you be assisted by farther supernatural and spiritual gifts of lan- 
guages, which, as that being vernacular having failed, may peradven- 
ture succeed if the hearers be not all marked with the Cain brand 
of invincible obstinacy, and appointed unto brimstone. Many have derided 
the glorious gift which manifesteth itself in my congregation even in the 
frailer sex. Milton saith that one tongue or language sufticeth for a 
woman ; but he saw not with the eye of truth, for he was an Arian—a man 
altogether one of the wicked in doctrine, and his observation deserveth 
notnote. Let the scoffers unseemingly mock—many of the frailer sex in 
my congregation have marvellous gift of tongues, the like being no where 
else shown, not even at Fernicary in Gairlock, Dumbartonshire, where 
the manifestation of the unknown tongues in our age first appeared in 
March, 1830. It was at an occasion of fasting that two of a household in 
the before-mentioned place “‘ burst forth ina strange tongue,” not urged by 
domiciliary broil, such as, mayhap, prompteth frequently angry rebukings 
between tongue and tongue of the gender feminine, but by miraculous 
engenderment. You are, my dear Sir, in the right road to obtain the gift; 
aud who knoweth what good effects it may not produce in Britain’s se- 
nate—right marvellous effects? Hume the blasphemer may turn to the 
right path in politics and piety; and the opposite side of the House to 
you, in which ungodliness doth most flourish, may be converted to the doo- 
trine of political conservation, as well as to the salvation of their present 
obdurate souls. Farewell, my dear friend, blessed with many gifts, 
in which I rejoice me. , ‘ 

To , , Esq. M.P. in the ‘‘ Narrow Way.” 


Rev. Sir, 


You have heard, throngh the medium of the ungodly Press, that my ad- 
dress to the Legislature has been exposed to the scoffers out of the place 
of meeting, where I made it, in violation of the practice of our wise an- 
cestors, to guard against, what they doubtless foresaw, the making known 
through that instrument of Satan of their most secret proceedings. This 
has been a severe trial to my faith and patience. Ido believe, between 
ourselves, that if the base Press did not exist, and report what is said, con- 
trary to the existing orders, few or no Members would speak at all, so 
delighted are they, one and all, to see their names blazoned forth in the 
broad sheets of iniquity, and so lost to wisdom and modesty. I have 
been wickedly misrepresented by blasphemers: do, my dear Sir, ie | 
forme; I need your prayers, and the prayers of yore congregation. 
am avery simple person indeed, and hence I trust I may bear my present 
affliction meekly. My arch-enemy Hume is one who it is well known 
was heretofore a pious character, having been greatly praised in the 
senate and country in time past for his ‘‘ saving” graces; but he is av 
apostate now—and, what is worse, a scoffer! He misrepresented my say- 
ings about the Fast, and leagued with the dark practices of the blackest of 

e arts to turn me into ridicule. Administer to me, Reverend Sir, a mite 
of consolation, a portion of your comforting doctrines, that I may continue 
in the cause of virtue and true religion, through evil and through good 
report. My warfare, I fear, is but just begun. O may I never turn back 
until I have wrought out and secured the safety of the nation by a day’s 
fast, and thereby discomfited the instruments of vengeance now hanging 
over us! What a frightful thing is this ‘‘ public opinion!” What strange 
devices beset us on all hands, showing the corruption of the times from 
our ancient piety, and innovating upon all those sacred customs of our 
ancestors, which, next to the Bible, we should reverence. The hallowed 
practices of Chancery are changed; criminal laws, given the wisdom 
of our ancestors, are reforming—a word of dreadful import seats are no 
more to be bought in Parliament; rail-roads are ruining our breed of 
horses ; highways are Macadamized ; all men worship God after their own 
illegal fashions, instead of following the only lawful Church; Catholics 
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and Jews are allowed to possess rights and opinions of their own ; brandy 
is extracted from bread—alas! for the staff of life; and even the efforts 
of my Christian piety are blasphemed ! What will become of us in such 
times ?—How clear is the work of destruction and of demoralization pro- 
ceeding! But my heart is full. Let me have a line of consolation from 


you soon. 
Reverend Sir. | 
Your afflicted friend and servant, 
From the ‘‘ Slough of Despond,” : ‘ 





February 2, 1832. 


Dear Sir, 


My heart regurgitateth on perusing your letter. At the moment I 
received it I was inditing an epistle to the Caledonians on the ‘‘ unknown 
tongues,”” which I immediately laid by to enter with more sympathy into 
the detail of your sore afflictions. Grievous indeed is the conduct of 
persons from whom better things might by you have been expected than 
to meet with a spirit of aspersion, and in verity with extraversion for a 
pious proposition like yours. To betray to the Gam world your much- 
to-be-lauded oration is a sign of the times which must be stamped with 
the signet of reprobation. O! I trust before long there will be a sub- 
ingression of different feelings into their hardened hearts—that Satan may 
be driven out of them as out of unclean swine, and that this unseemly 
ludification may be amalgamated with silence, even for ever. To be fluc- 
tuant in your circumstances will argue imbecillity in the first of all causes. 
Omit not the repetition of your endeavours to move the wayward progeny 
of sin inthe legislative House, though it be one in which there is very 
little godliness I ween at present. Be not of faint heart, and you will 
discomfit your arch-enemy, who hath so contemptuously betrayed you, 
Attack him again and again, even as Bunyan saith Christian did Apollyon, 
in his useful and allegorical writing, appellated the ‘* Progress of the Pil- 
grim.”’ I supplicate you to call upon me, asI have much to say regarding 
a new miracle, which may be of service in your cause and cast to shame 
your most parsimonious calumniator; who, while he is a spendthrift of his 
vituperate effusions against your pious efforts, dealeth fractionally and in 
minute parts respecting the outlay of the medium that circulateth for the 
nation’s carnal advantage. Thus doth he incontinently administer toa 
double impiety ; nevertheless his heart may be touched, and some good 
wrought upon its usurious texture by perseverance in admonishing, and 
in reprobating mildly but unceasingly this impolitic scoffer. May Heaven 
aid so excellent an undertaking, the which will be a fount of rejoicing to 
the Chancellors of England’s Exchequer now and for evermore! May 
the true spirit of fasting be upon you, until all your praiseworthy ends are 
accomplished in a blessed attenuation. 

I am, dear Sir, ever devoutly yours, 
E 





Here is a touch of the ‘‘ unknown tongues” for you, according to the 
last despatches from the Caledonian Oracle : 


Hok us Crok e ros ver sos Al thorp os, 
Per ce val los con tros Hu mi, 
Peel os Wyn nos a pud Goul bur nos 
Weth er el los pug nos Ri ci, 
Wig a To ry a, spout um re rum. 


I hope you will settle the longs and shorts in this stanza—I cannot. 
Ever, dear Simpkin, yours, 
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IRISH SKETCHES.—No. Uf, 
THE CASTLE OF MALAHIDE, 
BY LADY MORGAN. 


Or the swarms that at a particular epoch rushed from the great 
northern hive, and possessed themselves of the fairest portions of 
southern and western Europe, the hardy and tenacious race which 
took the name of Normans evinced a superior organization over all 
cotemporary barbarians. Whatever element they chose for their 
sphere of action, as the sea-kings of one age or the land-warriors of 
another, they colonized with rapidity, held to their conquests with 
determination, founded dynasties, and established civilized com- 
munities; and, maintaining with valour what they had obtained by 
violence, they transmitted to their posterity, for a series of centuries, 
that firmness of purpose which is the sole secret of permanent success, 
Of the Norman adventurers who invaded Ireland in the twelfth 
century, the greater number are still represented by descendants in 

aceable possession of a part of their original lands; ! and nearly 
all the castles of the Pale, which mark its very limited boundaries, 
still show their sites with picturesque ruins, or dominate them in 
still more picturesque integrity. Of these two extremes, the best 
illustration will be found in the castles of Ley and Malahide. 

The first Anglo-Norman invaders of lreland protected by the 
sword what they had won by the sword. But Henry II., on his 
arrival, adopting the forms of feudality so recently introduced into 
England, conferred estates and dignities on the knights who accom- 
panied him, to be held under the English Crown in a country to 
which he was almost a stranger: and by subjecting the grantees to 
the conditional performance of military and honorary serviees, he 
strove, in this allocation of his Rrra | officers in Ireland, to per- 
petuate their submission, and to secure the resources of their lands 
for the advantage of the English throne. In distributing provinces 
and principalities to a De Burgo and a De Boteler,* the servants of 
his household, Henry still kept a corner for himself or for some of 
his personal favourites; who, inferior in power to the potent mag- 
nates, were more likely to preserve their faith to their master in- 
violate, and to offer central points for the maintenance of his 
authority. When he bestowed the province of Leinster on the Earl 
of Pembroke, to be held as a noble fief of the Crown, he thus re- 
tained for his ‘* pleasure and esbattement” the lordship of Malahide, 
or Mulloghide—two cantreds of land in the neighbourhood of Dublin. 

It appears that among the young gallants who accompanied Kin 
Henry to Ireland was one Richard Talbot, second son of Richar 
Talbot, Lord of Eccleswell and Linton in Herefordshire. His 
paternal grandfather was the sturdy governor of Hereford Castle ; 
his maternal grandsire was ‘‘ the grete Earl of Arundel ;” and his 


a 





' “It is a remarkable circumstance, that the ancient baronies of Ireland have 
almost been universal! enjoyed by persons of the same surname and blood as the 
first founders.” —Lynche’s View of the Legal Institutions, &c. &c. 

* The family name of the Butlers was Beckett; they were kinsmen of the 
martyr archbishop, and were created the king’s butlers by Henry in a spirit of 
Penance. The De Burgos were the ‘‘ sewers” in the royal household. 


March, 1832,—vo., 111. NO. XI. R 
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family was already historical in the annals of England. Henry II, 
had given the lordship of Eccleswell, in England, to the father; oy 
the son he bestowed the lordship of Malahide, and the castle and 
town of Dalkey in Ireland. Malahide was an important maritime 
boundary of the Pale: wood-embosomed, sea-girted, it was well 
defended by the Dangain, or Danish rath, which crowned its im- 
pending hill. Its little port was much frequented, and the whole 
district formed a part of the most cultivated and civilized tract in 
Ireland—Fingal ; then, as now, designated as the ‘* land of the 
Fair Stranger.” ‘‘ The Pale itself,” says that agreeable old chro- 
nicler Hollingshed, ‘‘ was the richest and civilest soyle in Ireland; 
and Fingall more especially, from tyme to tyme, hath been so 
addicted to all the points of husbandrie, as they are nicked by their 
neighbours for their continuall drudgerie collonnes, of the Latin 
word colonia, whereunto the clipt English word clown seemeth to be 
answerable.” Such were the soil and population of Fingal from 
the twelfth century to the reign of Elizabeth, and such are they 
now; the habits, manners, the very names of the original Danish 
and English settlers unchanged and unmixed at the end of 600 
pea Henry II. was well aware that the conquest of England by 

is grandfather had been greatly facilitated by the want of castles to 
impede his progress; and he had the sagacity to defend himself 
against the encroachments of the native Irish on this weak side, by 
granting licenses to the new settlers for raising such edifices, retain- 
ing them however in his own custody in time of war (an uninter- 
rupted possession). A chain of rude, crenelated, square dungeons 
rose rapidly throughout the Pale, and dominated the marshes ‘‘ to 
fear awaie the I[rishry.””. Every Anglo-Norman lord had to build 
his tenure-castle, to be held in royal custody. English masons ar- 
rived with every tide at Clontarf, Malahide, or Dalkey ; the poor 
Irish kearns threw away their skeins for the trowel, and their spears 
for the axe; and the Pale exhibited a scene of incipient activity and 
civilization under the superintendance of the king’s deputy De 
Lacy, which is thus quaintly described by an old chronicler of the 
times :—*‘* Hugh De Lacie, the rather to mete with such _hurlie- 
burlies as were like to put the state of the Irish countrie in danger, 
if the same were not the sooner brought to quiet, erected and built a 
number of castels and fortes in places convenientlie seated ; well 
and sufficiently garnished with men, munition, and vittels ; at which 
divers of the Irish praied to be set on work for wages. Lacie came 
sundrie times to further the work (his own castle of Durrow), full glad 
to see them in with anie such exercise, wherein they might have 
begun to have delight, and taste the sweetnesse of a true man’s life. 
He thought it no small token of reformation; for which cause he 
visited them oftener, and merrilie would commend his gentlemen to 
give the labourers example, to take tooles in hand, and to work a 
season, whilst the poor soules, looking on, might rest them. But 
this pastime grew to a tragical end ; for on a time, as each man was 
busilie occupied, some toiling, some hewing, some plaistering, some 
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' Sweetman, (Swede-man,) Seagrave, Russel, &c. &c. : not an O’ or a Mac is to 
found in Malahide or its neighbourhood. 
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graving, the generall (the lord-deputy) also himself digging with a 
pix-axe, a desperate villian among them, whose toole the nobleman 
used, espying both his hands eo and his bodie inclining down- 
wards still as he stroke, watched when he so stooped, and with his 
axe cleft his head in sunder,—little esteeming the torments that for 
this traitorous act ensued ;’’—an universal war between the Lrish and 
the English of the Pale and its surrounding countries. 

It was thus, like the gentlemen of the lord-deputy’s train, that the 
Talbots probably worked, axe in hand, at their first rude castle of 
Malahide, which they raised in a place conveniently seated in the 
midst of a wooded plain close to its port, and sheltered by its rath- 
crowned hill. To castellate now became a fashion : the monasteries 
of the Pale ‘* sued for license to crenelate and embattle their bel- 
fries,” with a clerical foppery singular in those rude times. Thus, 
too, the strongholds of the Fitzgeralds, the St. Lawrences, the De 
Lacies, the Barnwells, &c. &c., rose on every side, and bid defiance 
to the O’Moores, the O'Briens, and the O”’Tooles, who looked 
down in contempt from their mountain fastnesses, and impervious 
glens of Dublin and Wicklow, on those stone-cages, unworthy for 
brave men to depend on for defence. Even in a later epoch, when 
the lord-deputy De Courcy, ‘* a powerful man,” had won the 
friendship of that wild toparch Mac Mahon, and was bound with 
him in the strong and sacred tie of gossipry, he could not bring him 
over to the domestic comfort and warlike security of ‘‘ lyme and 
stone.” For, having raised him two castles on the boundaries of his 
country for his defence against encroaching neighbours, scarcely had 
the deputy returned to Dublin, when Mac Mahon levelled them to the 
earth. Called to account for this breach of trust, he answered con- 
temptuously, ‘* I swore not to hold stones, but lands ; nor is it in 
my nature to live between cold walls, when the woods are so nigh.” 
Here and there, indeed, the Irish raised a few piles ‘* for the cap- 
tains of their countrie, in imitation of the English settlers: but I will 
be bold to say,” adds Sir John Davis, ‘‘ that never any particular 
person (Irish), from the conquest to the reign of James, did build any 
stone or brick houses for his private use, but such as have obtained 
estates under the English law.” 

Entrenched within his tenure-castle of Malahide, Richard Talbot 
was soon bound in the galling chain of feudality, knighted, and 
obliged to go forth to battle whenever the deputy unfurled his 
standard. The Church, too, soon discovered the new and prosperous 
settler, and pounced at once on his conscience and his cantreds, 
The first act of the chatelain of Malahide was to make over ‘ a 
grant of certeyne lands in Malahide Beg in pure and perpetual almes 
to the monks of St. Marie’s Abbey in Dublin, for that they might 
praie for his soule, the soule of his brother Roger, and the soules of 
their ancestors ;""—a sweeping bargain! ‘This grant, in the reign ot 
King John, Reginald De Wassanville Talbot, the son of Richard, 
plously ratified, with an addition of a few acres of his lands of Port 

aonock, in part payment of his own salvation. So rapidly, in- 
deed, did the organ of veneration develope itself in the heads of this 
amily, that in the year 1250 they founded and endowed a monas- 
tery, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, at their sole expense. This 
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monastery occupied the site where far other rites were celebrated in 
aftertimes—the site of the Royal Theatre in Crow Street, where the 
Mossops, the Barrys, the W oflingtons, and the Jordans, performed 
their noviciate. ‘The ground is now about to be built upon fora 
Methodist Chapel. Meantime, ‘* to make assurance doubly sure,” 
Richard Talbot, in 1259, obtained a re-grant of his estates from 
King John; and one Richard Talbot succeeded another in lineal 
descent to the reign of Edward ILI. ;—all valiant and comely cava- 
liers, as it should seem, for they all married heiresses: and the rich 
and fertile cantreds of Cork Beg, Feltrim, Baalragan, and other 
smooth acres with rough titles, were brought into the rent-roll of 
Malahide by the alliances of its worthy knights with the Lady 
Marys, Julias, and Margarets of the De Canetons, De Kenewricks, 
and other grim names of then powerful import. 

With all this accession of lands and honours, the Pale lords slept 
not on beds of roses. To defend their own castles, and to attack 
those of their neighbours whenever they were not hunting an 
O' Moore to his woods, or an O’ Beirne to his mountains; to go forth 
an hosting at the lord-deputy’s command; to make a prey of cattle 
or of men, or to undertake pilgrimages through perilous ways to re- 
mote shrines, and never to leave the protection of their own barbican 
without a well-founded apprehension of returning shorter by a 
head, (the Lrish custom being to cut off the heads of the vanquished,) 
formed the principal details of the wretched existence of these early 
settlers on the lands of the Pale. The state of society in Ireland at 
that period, and even for two centuries afterwards, was without 
parallel in the history of the world; and all its elements were so 
anti-socially organized, that the wonder is not that the country 
should still exhibit traces of incivilization, but that it did not become 
wholly depopulated and wild. The invaders were in perpetual and 
universal warfare with the invaded, who would neither unite to expel 
the foreign enemy, nor agree to submit to the English authority. 
The English by descent at variance with the English by blood, the 
native chiefs in ceaseless predatory hostility with each other, and all 
alike in occasional rebellion against the government, were all equally 
ignorant of enlightened morality, the blessing of good laws, and of 
the evil of those feudal institutes which made every chief a despot, 
and every subject a rebel or a slave. Thus, it appears, a Reginald 
Talbot, of Malahide, began to run restive, and failed to offer at the 
Exchequer his tributary goshawk, probably intending, like many 
others of his order then in Ireland, to set up for himself. When 
obliged to come in, he was had into Court for delivering into the 
Exchequer, as the rent of his estate, one goshawk, which, on inspec- 
tion and examination there, proved unsound, unfit, and of no value: 
and inasmuch as the delivery of the same was a fraud on the Court, 
and a grievous damage to the King, the said Reginald Talbot was 
fined, , . 

In times so wild and barbarous, it is pleasant to see some faint 
ray of a dawning civilization breaking through the gloom. In 1319, 
Richard Talbot, of Malahide, was elected sheriff of Dublin.! He 
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was soon, however, called on to bring his faction into the field, and 
to march under the banner of his gallant friend Lord John Birming- 
ham, of Louth, against Edward Bruce, who, joining the Irish enemy, 
had devastated the country, and deluged the soil with blood, car- 
rying destruction to the castles of the Pale, most of which he 
levelled, to the very walls of Dublin. The bloody victory obtained 
over the Scotch and Irish armies by the Anglo-Irish captains 
brought no peace to the conquering survivors. A feud broke out 
between the gentlemen of Fingal and Louth. Richard Talbot, with 
his friends and partisans, joined Lord John against the De Gernons, 
De Verdons, and others. A pitched battle was fought in the 
plain of Ballybragan on the vigil of St. Barnaby, and Richard 
Talbot and his friend Lord Louth were slain, with two hundred gen- 
tlemen of their followers. This event happened in 1320. The loy- 
alty and worth of the father procured the protection of the English 
Government for the son, who, though a minor at his father's death, 
was knighted, and received a livery of his estate. In 1374 (Edward 
ILL.) he was summoned to the magnum concilinm, or Parliament, 
by the title of Thomas Talbot, miles, and as one of the melioribus 
et sufficientibus hominibus, &c. In 1379 he was again sum- 
moned to Parliament by special writ. Thus, at the distance of five 
hundred years, began the parliamentary career of the Talbots of 
Malahide; and through that awful interval of time, and long sweep 
of events, it does not appear that one voice of theirs was raised 
against the honour or the interests of their native country. ! 

In 1414, Sir John Talbot, Lord of Furnival, and kinsman to the 
jrish families of that name, came to Ireland as the King’s deputy. 
He landed at Dalkey, and ‘ made a circular progress round the 
Pale in a most warlike manner.” It may be supposed that the 
Talbots lost nothing by the influence of their relation, who was suc- 
ceeded in office by Richard Talbot, Archbishop of Dublin. Some 
curious traits of the vice-regal reign of this deputy are preserved, 
illustrative of the times. Ina Parliament held by him in Trim, it was 
enacted that ‘* cornonick, or protection of Tories, be treason.” It 
isa mark of the growing liberality of this age, that it was ‘* licensed 
that any officer may travel by sea from one part of Ireland to ano- 
ther, without forfeiture,” or may travel any where with a license. 
Thus was Ireland, in the fifteenth century, in this respect on a par 
with Austria and some other European states of the nineteenth ; 
whose serfs of the highest ranks are obliged to obtain permission to 
travel, or reside for a given time in foreign countries, under penalty 
of forfeiture. 

In 1415, Robert Talbot, ‘{ a righte noble man,” close-walled the 
suburbs of Kilkenny, and departed this life. 
In 1436, the castle and lordship of Malahide, with other lands in 





that of provost ; for, according to Stanihurst, ‘‘ the sword was not given to the city 
till 1409 (Henry IV.), when Dublin was ruled by a mayor and two bailiffs, which 
were changed for ‘ shiriffes’ by a charter granted by Edward VI. (1547) © but it 
my ae by the ancient seale of the citie called signum prepositura, that this citie 

48 in old times governed by a provost.” 5a 

1 Mistaken portions rma choir apiakene, they were never fulse to their ideas of 
patriotism. They fought against invasion or usurpation, against a Cromwell ora 

Mhiam of Orange, but still they fought for Ireland, and if they loved her not 
wisely, they at least consecrated their errors by their disinterestedness, for they 
Were on the side of the weakest. 
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Dublin, Meath, and Kildare, were placed in the King’s hands 
(Henry VI.) during the minority ot Richard Talbot, the King ap- 
pointing four chaplains, or ecclesiastics, as guardians. On coming 
of age, this Richard Talbot brought to his castle, as its bridal 
mistress, the Lady Maud Plunket, daughter of the Lord Killeen, 
and sister of the first Lord Dunsany. The lady’s story was a 
romance, it being recorded of her that she was ‘* a maid, wife, and 
widow in one day.” Her first bridegroom, Hussy, Baron of Gal- 
trim, having been called from the altar to head a hosting against the 
Irishry, was brought back to the bridal banquet a corpse, on the 
shields of his followers. The efligy of this lady is still to be seen, 
in the church of Malahide, dressed in the costume of the time. 

It was at this epoch that a new source of ** feud and foray ” broke 
forth in Ireland, which assumed all the fierce and bitter character of 
its own domestic origin—the struggle of the Hlouses of Y ork and Lan- 
caster. ‘* Hlence began,” says the chronicler, ‘* the factions of the 
nobilitie and gentrie of Ireland, favouring divers sides that strove 
for the crown ot England; tor the Duke of York, while in Ire- 
land, had by his conduct exceedingly won the hearts of the nobi- 
litie and gentrie of that land. Great was the credit of the house of 
Geraldine, even when the Hlouse of York prospered ; and likewise 
the Butlers thrived under the blood ot Lancaster.”’ The Talbots, 
always of the party of the Geraldines, which was ever that of the 
nation, became the most zealous of the Yorkists. ‘The Lanecasters 
were deemed their natural enemies; and to side with the House of 
York (the Duke of Clarence was born in Dublin) was. the 
liberalism of that day.' ‘* The faction of the Talbots began to get 
great,” says Coxe, ‘* it being in the nature of mankind to be muti- 
nous against an uneasy government, be the fault where it will; for 
the multitude consider what they feel, and cannot penetrate into the 
cause or evil of their grievance ; and therefore they fall upon the 
most obvious remedy, which is the change of the government.” The 
impressions which the Duke of York (1459) had left behind him, by 
his severe, but even-handed, justice, procured for him the most 
enthusiastic reception, when he took retuge in Lreland from the per- 
secutions of the Lancastrians; for he was so well esteemed of the 
Irish, says Stanihurst, ‘‘ that multitudes of his Irish subjects fol- 
lowed him to England, to assist him in the pursuit of his claims to 
the crown.” ‘The adhesion of the Earl of Kildare, of the Talbots, 
the Birminghams, and other lords of the Pale, were well marked in 
aftertimes by the unforgiving blood of the Lancastrian Tudors. The 
extermination of nearly the whole race of the Geraldines could not 
satiate their love of blood and vengeance, from Henry VII. to Eliza- 
beth—that antitype of her father; nor was the crime of Yorkism in 
Ireland ever forgiven by the English sovereigns till the House of Tudor 
became extinct. Inthe reign of Henry VII. a deep and mutual hatred 
to the Lancastrians and to the Butlers, their Irish adherents, led to a 
strict alliance between Sir Peter Talbot of Malahide, and the great Ear! 
of Kildare, which was cemented by an union of the tenderest nature; 
the Earl bestowing his youngest daughter on Sir Peter,—the Lady 
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Catherine Fitzgerald, who brought with her as a dowry the 
beautiful estate of Carton, lying under the very walls of her paternal 
castle of Maynooth. It was the grandson of this lady who founded 
the younger branch of the Talbots of Carton, which thus became 
the birth-place of the celebrated Richard Duke of Tirconnel, and of 
his brother, the gifted and unfortunate A rchbishop of Dublin. By 
this illustrious alliance Sir Peter ‘Talbot became the brother-in-law 
of his foe Pierce Butler, Earl of Ossory, who married the Lady 
Margaret Fitzgerald, the most celebrated and extraordinary woman 
of her time and nation. ; 

The reign of Edward 1V., though it brought no remedy for the 
sufferings of Ireland, was eminently favourable to the nobility of 
the Pale. Many of their castles, which even in the time of Ed- 
ward LIT. were going to decay, were now re-edified upon an en- 
larged scale. Among these, the castle of Malahide, if not wholly 
rebuilt, was considerably improved ; an efligy of the King was 
placed over the principal entrance ; and its towers, its court, or 
bawn, its crenelated walls and ditch, exhibited all the stern and for- 
midable characteristics of a baronial dwelling: a grant trom the 
King conferred regal powers on its lords ; and a prison, a gallows, 
and a church, within its circuit, intimated their power and their 
piety. 

The arrival of Lambert Simnel; the honours paid to him by the 
deputy, Gerald Earl of Kildare, and the gentry of the Pale; his 
coronation in Christ Church; his being carried to the castle on men’s 
shoulders, ‘* as he was sure an honourable child to look upon ;"— 
all these open symptoms of treason were not suflicient to displace 
the lord deputy, ‘* so powerful was that mighty man.” When the 
plot (or just claims) of Lambert was defeated at the battle of Stoke, 
the Earl’s attendance at Court was demanded by the King; but he, 
for suflicient causes, took leave to decline the invitation, on the plea 
that ** he could not be spared from the government.” — This excuse 
was admitted, his pardon granted, for the nonce ; and Henry re- 
mained satistied with despatching his minister, Sir Richard Edgecomb, 
to Ireland, to take new oaths of allegiance from the nobility, and to 
hold them in recognizances, as the price of their pardon. Accom- 
panied by five hundred men at arms, Sir Richard arrived at Water- 
ford after ‘* a contrarious voiage.”’ Hlaving taken the oaths from 
Lord De Courcy, and the loyal mayor and corporation of that city— 
all true Lancastrians (the Tories of those times) and good haters and 
calumniators of the Earl of Kildare,—‘‘ the seyd Sir Richard,” as 
his secretary and journalist calls him in his curious diplomatic diary, 
‘continued his most perillous voiage, and set forth in his skippes 
to braven the wide seas, and expose hymself to great contrarious 
wyndes and tempests.”” The chances of this adventurous voyage 
threw him on the hospitality of Malahide Castle; and he uncon- 
sciously became the guest of the sister and the wife of two men, 
Whom he had orders to attaint of high treason, in case they should 
hot make a confession of their faults and an unconditional recog- 
nition of the House of Tudor. ‘* The seyd Sir Richard, atter great 
contrarious wyndes, fetched one island, called Lambay, off the coast 
of Dublyn, and sent to inquire for the Bushopp of Clogher, Thomas 
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Dartrass, the Kyng’s porter, to have knowledge of him of the dispo- 
sition of the people.” Thomas Dartrass returned with the intel- 
ligence that ‘* the redoutable Erl” was gone on a pilgrimage, and 
that it would be four or five days ‘‘ ere he mought come again to 
Dublyn; and so desired hym to come to Dublyn and take his ease.” 
For this purpose ‘‘ the seyd Sir Richard landed at Malahide: and 
ther a gentilwoman called Talbot receaved and made hym righte 
good cheer: and the same day, at afternoone, the Bushopp of 
Meath and others cume to Malahide aforesaid well accompanied, 
and fetched the seyd Sir Richard to Dublyn. And at his coming 
thither, the mayor and substance of the citie receaved hym at the 
Black Fryers gate, at which Black Fryers the seyd Sir Richard 
was lodged.” The result of this visit, most dramatically related in 
all its details by ‘“ the seyd Sir Richard,” was the obtaining with 
much difliculty the required oath of allegiance trom the ‘ redoutable 
Erl,” the Archbishop of Dublin, the Bishops of Meath and Clogher, 
the Prior of Kelmainhum, Preston Viscount Gormanston, James 
Fleming baron of Hune, Nicholas St. Lawrence Lord Howth, 
Christopher Barnwell lord of Trimblestone, Sir John Plunket 
lord ot Dunsany, P. Birmingham (afterwards Lord Athonry), 
Christopher Bellew of Bellew’s Town, Peter ‘Talbot Kt. lord of 
Malahide, &c. The oath of allegiance thus taken by the Talbots 
left them for some time in peace in their castle of Malahide, where 
doubtless, in their beautiful hall, which at this moment presents the 
same aspect as it then did, they continued to dispense right good 
cheer to their neighbours the Howths, the Louths, the Barnwells, 
the Gormanstowns, the Bellews, and the Geraldines, all now, as then, 
their alternate guests and hosts. 

During the reign of Henry VIII. the Irish nobility were marked 
out for the most sanguinary persecution, Of this the House of hil- 
dare were the most notable victims. The father of Lady Catherine 
‘Talbot died in the Tower of London of a broken heart; and her five 
uncles, with her celebrated and gifted brother ‘* the silken Lord 
Thomas,” were delivered up to the King’s vengeance by an act of 
treachery the vilest that ever disgraced the history of any govern- 
ment. Her halt-sister the Lady Geraldine Fitzgerald, an hostage 
and a guest at the Court of the murderer of her kinsmen, became 
better known to posterity as the ‘* more than celestial Geraldine ” 
of Lord Surrey’s Muse. It was a remarkable circumstance that, 
while Sir Peter Talbot was suspected of treasonable practices, and 
called on for a formal recognizance for his loyalty, his son and 
successor Thomas was dubbed a knight-banneret on the field, by the 
Lord Deputy Grey, for his gallant bearing in a conflict against 
O'Neil. This circumstance, however, did not influence the feelings 
of the new knight against the House of Tudor; for the Talbots were 
ever good haters, as they were zealous friends : and when, in 1531, 
the King displayed his banner on the hill of Owenstown in the 
county of Dublin, Thomas, not obeying this summons nor appearing 
for his barony, was processed by the Court of Exchequer. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the celebrated ‘ celestial Ge- 
raldine,”’ the Queen's old play-fellow at Hunsden, had become the 
stately Countess of Lincoln. “As cousin to Talbot of Malahide, she 
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may have presented his learned and reverend kinsman, John Talbot, 
to the Queen. As a recent convert to her new religion, Eliza- 
beth proposed him to the Archbishop of Canterbury for a vacant 
bishopric. The Archbishop, in horror of a man who had Papist 
blood still hot in his veins, exclaimed, ** Talbot a bishop! Marry, 
an it please your Highness, he is not even a Christian!” “ An 
though he be not,” replied the Queen, merrily, ‘* he will do well 
enough for an Irish bushopp.” ‘This John Talbot is cited as a “ very 
good maker in English ;”! English being then in lreland nearly as 
scarce as Greek. It is probable, however, that his Latin oration in 
praise of Essex was the true cause of his elevation. 

The accession of the House of Stuart to the throne of England 
was the millennium of the noble families of Lreland, as well Lrish 
as of Anglo-Norman origin. As Catholics they imagined that in 
the person of James they had found a protector; and the natives 
considered him as a descendant of their own kings. Many there- 
fore posted to his Court, to press claims or to extort favours by a 
prostration of personal dignity; which Ben Jonson has immortalized 
in the exaggerated, insolent, and too melancholy satire of his ‘* Trish 
Masque.” At this period, and during the reign of Charles L., the 
Talbots of Malahide remained at home; and while the Talbots of 
Carton were pushing their fortunes at Whitehall, or fighting under 
foreign banners abroad, Sir John Talbot of Malahide, and his wile 
Lady Catherine, the daughter of the Earl of Fingal, were still 
representing the honours and dispensing the hospitality of the family, 
when Cromwell arrived as General of the Forces in Ireland. 

The Pale was then the focus of loyalty, and its castles were of 
great importance. Even after the republicans had obtained posses- 
sion of Dublin, part of the royal army was encamped at Finglass, a 
village close to the capital; and the battle of Swords was fought 
within gun-shot of Malahide. The siege and sacking of Drogheda, 
a terrible event, within fifteen miles of the castle, was followed by 
an attack on its own walls: when it surrendered, it was instantly 
seized on by Cromwell for his own residence, being, as he observed, 
“the strongest castle in the neighbourhood of Dublin.” To Sir 
John and his lady was given the gracious alternative of going ‘* to 
Hell, or Connaught.” They chose the latter ; and, retiring to their 
estate of Castle-Ring in the county of Roscommon, they took, as 
they believed, their last farewell of that ancient residence, where, for 
five centuries, their ancestors had ‘ kept crock and pan,” or had 
armed for field or foray, against king or subject, as they deemed the 
interests of Ireland may have demanded. | 
Whilst Cromwell took possession of Malahide, and stripped the 
Church of its lead to detend its walls, Colonel Ingoldsby obtained 
Palbot’s-town, another of the family estates, in Wicklow. On 
Cromwell’s departure to play the greater part assigned him in 
England, Malahide Castle was given to his deputy Miles Corbet, 





' To “ make well in English ’’ was a great eulogium. ‘‘ There liveth,” says 
old Hollingshed, ‘‘ one Wise, in Waterford, that maketh verrie well i the 
English.” There still liveth one Wyse in Waterford, worthy of the same com- 
mendation. Another of the family of the Member for lipperary is celebrated as 
“one Andrew Wise, a toward youth, and a good versifier. 
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who set up a brewery in the church, and kindled the fire under his 
boilers on the site of the great altar. The stains of the smoke are 
still visible ; and tradition asserts that, in consequence of his destruc- 
tion of the twelve Apostles sculptured over this altar, the image of 
the Virgin Mary (who, from the foundation of the castle to that mo- 
ment, had kept watch and ward over its inhabitants) disappeared 
from the black-oak chamber. On the morning, however, of the flight 
of Miles Corbet in an open boat from the port of Malahide, he ob- 
served, in passing through this chamber, that the Virgin was again 
enshrined in her ancient niche over the chimney-piece, and remarked 
it to some of the followers of the Talbots still retained in his service, 
From that moment to the present, she holds her place over one of 
the most cheerful and hospitable hearths in Ireland. 

The restoration of the House of Stuart was the restoration of the 
venerable Sir John and Lady Talbot. The first act of this spirited 
lady was to order the demolition of the outworks and detences of the 
castle ; alleging to her son and heir Richard,’ that she was resolved 
Malahide should never again serve as a stronghold to invite the 
residence of an usurper. 

There is no greater historical illusion than that entertained of the 
reign of the Stuarts having been favourable to the Catholics of 
Ireland. It was under James I. that a civil inquisition was set up 
for the discovery of disputed titles, which aimed at the forteiture of 
the entire Catholic property. Sir Arthur Chichester, his deputy, is 
doomed to everlasting tame for the prosecution of this scheme, which 
was recompensed by a share of the forfeited estates, amounting to 
ten thousand a year. The same inquisition was continued under 
Charles L. by the despotic Stratlord; who, in his determination to 
find the title for the King, proposed to have his inquisitors attended 
by five hundred horse, ‘* as good lookers-on.”’ Four whole coun- 
ties in Connaught were thus found for the King; but the loyalty of 
the Irish to this false and worthless race, whose hereditary tempera- 
ment continued unchanged to its last miserable representative, re- 
mained unshaken. They brought the same devotion to the Court of 
Charles 1. as they had evinced in the field and in exile for his fa- 
ther. The Ormonds, the Ossorys, the Kildares, the O’ Briens, the 
Fitzmaurices, and the Talbots of Carton, all hastened to exchange 
their Pale castles of Ireland for an apartment at Whitehall, or a lodg- 
ing at Newmarket. Col. Richard Talbot of Carton, (nephew of the 
Lord of Malahide,) and his brother the Red Peter Talbot, were among 
the favourites and boon-companions of the King and_ his brother 
the Duke of York. Peter was made almoner to the Queen; while 
Richard, in a fit of disgust or patriotism, left the Court, and retired 
to Ireland. When he again presented himself at Whitehall, he ap- 
peared as the advocate and agent for the claims of the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, more unjustly treated and oppressed by the 
Stuarts than they had been even by the Tudors. It is curious to see 
the Butlers and the Talbots still opposed in the Court of Charles II. 
as they had been in the reign of Henry VIL. The minister 








1 ‘ ‘ -" -"° ° ’ 
This Richard Talbot married his cousin Frances Talbot of Carton, sister 
Richard Duke of Tirconnel. 
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Ormond opposed the claims of the Irish Catholics advocated by 
Talbot ; and the petulant and irascible advocate, in his expostula- 
tions with the ducal premier, conducted himself with such haughty 
violence that he was committed to the Tower. Charles, in his mis- 
chievous love of fun, taunted the Duke with bis passive endurance of 
Dick Talbot’s wit and violence, till, worried by the heartless plea- 
santry, Ormond turned shortly upon him, and exclaimed, ** Odd's 
mv life, Sire; does your Majesty then wish that 1 should doff my 
doublet at this time of day to fight a duel with Dick Talbot ?” 

The succession of James Il. converted the ‘ Dick Talbot” of 
Whitehall into the Earl and Duke of Tirconnel, lord-lieutenant and 
commander of the forces in Ireland. But though the family of Ma- 
lahide returned five members to the Parliament held in Dublin, 1689, 
they seem to have derived but small advantage from the elevation 
of their kinsman. Edward ILI, by his letters patent, and Ed- 
ward LV. by his grant, had given to the ‘Talbots of Malahide royal- 
ties and privileges of the highest and most distinguishing character. 
With other far greater powers were assigned the customs of the port 
of Malahide, with the right of sealing the cocket, or custom-house 
receipt, with their own private seal, without any account to be ren- 
dered to the King. If any of the King’s officers should enter the 
manor to exercise any thing contrary to this privilege, it was made 
lawful for the Talbots to hinder and resist them. But though at the 
Restoration the Talbots were declared ‘‘ innocent persons,” and by 
virtue of the Act of Settlement were restored to their manor and lands 
of Malahide, with all the royalties thereunto belonging, the customs 
of their port were taken by the King’s officers. Richard Talbot pe- 
titioned the King against this usurpation in 1678; and Sir John 
Temple, to whom the case was referred, admitted the grant and its 
exercise up to 1641, but recommended that the rights should not 
be restored, as being prejudicial to his Majesty’s customs ; but that 
some such compensation for his pretences should be granted as_ his 
Majesty shall be pleased to allow, as in the case of the Earl of Kil- 
dare for Strangford, and the Society of London for Londonderry, and 
thereupon the petitioner be obliged to release to his Majesty all his 
right and claim, &c. Notwithstanding the evident justice of this 
claim, and the near relationship of the family to the all-powerful 
Duke of Tirconnel, neither were the rights restored nor any compen- 
sation made for the usurpation. 

Of Richard Talbot, Duke of Tirconnel, much ill has been written, 
and more believed; but his history, like that of his unfortunate 
country, has only been written by the pen of party steeped in gall, 
and copied servilely from the pages of prejudice by the tame histo- 
rans of modern times, more anxious for authority than for authenti- 
city. Two qualities he possessed in an eminent degree—wit? and va- 
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During his exile with the Duke of York he was presented by Charles II, 
to Louis \IV.,to whom he bore so extraordinary a resemblance that Louis, mortified 
to find that any ‘* mortal mixture of earth's mould” should approach so nearto the 
royal model, demanded insolently of the young Irishman, ‘* Lamere de Mons. Tal- 
bot a été ala cour de France?” “ Pardon, Sire,” replied the [rish wit, ‘* Jamats : 
C est mon pere qui y a été.”’ Louis turned on his heel, while the courtiers bit their 
lips in vain, 
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lour; and if to gifts so brilliant and so Irish be joined devotion to ys 
country, and fidelity to the unfortunate and fated family with whose 
exile he began life, and with whose ruin he finished it, it cannot be 
denied that in his character the elements of evil were mixed with much 
great and striking good. 

Under happier circumstances the good might have predominated: 
and he, whose deeds are held even by his own family in’ such righ 
estimation, might have shed a lustre on his race by those talents and 
heroism which gave force to his passions, and celebrity to his 
errors. 

Of the various conflicts which have influenced the fate of Lreland. 
the greater number have been fought within the boundaries of the 
Pale. The last and greatest was the battle of the Boyne, an event 
on which the destinies not only of Lreland, but of Great Britain and 
even Europe, were deeply involved. On the eve of that memorable 
battle King James slept at Slane Castle, where he had been sump- 
tuously entertained by Christopher Flemming, Lord Slane.! 

This Christopher was then scarcely eighteen: like all his family, 
devoted to the Stuarts, he saw the King issue forth from his gates 
armed for the fight. He saw the first onset from the walls of his 
castle, and hurried forth to mingle in the fray; from which he es. 
caped a beggar, an exile, and an attainted traitor. Such are the 
lamentable consequences of the most glorious of victories, by which 
the liberties of a nation are rescued through the perils of a civil war, 
In such contests it is the noblest and best who suffer, and who fall. 
How deep then is the guilt, and how black the infamy, of the traitors, 
crowned or coronetted, whose selfish ambition, by trampling upon 
public rights, compels an injured nation to rise in its own defence, 
and to put its existence, political and civil, on the issue of a 
battle! 

While James was arming in Slane Castle, another scene equally 
striking was enacted in the hall of Malahide. Before the dawn ot 
day, the Talbots with their kinsmen, to the number of fourteen, as- 
sembled, armed to the teeth, round a breakfast-table, at which the 
sister of the King’s lieutenant-general (Tirconnel), the Lady Frances, 
wife of the head of this loyal party,® presided. 

They set forth with the light to join their kinsman the Duke, the 
King’s camp lying on the near shore of the Boyne, and found Tir- 
connel with the Duc de Berwick, James’s natural son, reconnoitring 
the position of King William on the opposite side of the river. 
W hile William was mounting his horse, it happened that a man and 
two horses, standing near him, were killed by a cannon-ball. A 
second bullet, rebounding, glanced over the right shoulder of the 
gallant William, and inflicted a flesh wound: his officers crowded 
round him, and it was thought by the enemy that he was killed. A 
shout of joy rose from the Irish camp ; and ‘Tirconnel, prompt to 
avail himself of the great event, sent forth a squadron of cavalry to 
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' Slane Castle and its vast territories, forfeited by this lord’s attainder, wer? 
sold, and are now the property of the Marquis of Conyngham, who, in 182, 


— there auother King. King William on the same night lodged with Lor 
owth. ‘ 


? Richard Talbot of Malahide. who died in 1705. 
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profit by the consternation, In this petulant attack perished the 
party of the Talbots, one only returning to the castle to tell the 
story of the eventful day. . his one was a stripling youth, Richard, 
son, heir, and successor ot the then Talbot of Malahide. The stor 
he continued to tell down to the middle of the last century,—and to 
one, from whose veracious lips the author of this article first heard 
its details. 

In 1789, Richard Wogan Talbot, Esy., now of Malahide, sue- 
ceeded to his father (the heir and nephew of ** the old gentleman,” ® 
the Richard of the Boyne). He was called to represent the honours 
of his family as heir-male general of Sir Thomas Talbot, summoned 
to Parliament 1374. 

There are illusions, almost poetical, connected with the inheri- 
tance of a name so interwoven iu the history of a nation, which, 
though they be not approved by sound philosophy, may be consi- 
dered as splendid errors, when compared with the dogged pride of 
unillustrated races, whose blood has ** crept through scoundrels ever 
since the flood,” or with the morgue of a sordid ascendancy ob- 
tained by creed or party. The ‘Talbots of Malahide had been Ca- 
tholics and Jacobites, when in Ireland it had been deemed a virtue 
consecrated by persecution to be either: but the virtues of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries no longer belonged to the eighteeuth, 
Richard Wogan Talbot took his place in the ‘* great council,” a re- 
presentative of the reforming spirit of his age : a Protestant, he 
voted for Catholic emancipation ; and an inheritor of six hundred 
years’ aristocracy, his voice was raised for that great question of Re- 
form, which was eventually to destroy the false prestige of privilege, 
and to substitute things for sounds, and personal qualifications for the 
accidents of birth. Ele did not ** blush” that his ancestors ** had 
been fooled so long,’’ because such folly was the wisdom of their times; 
they had gone successively with their age, he resolved to go with 
his. Vor twenty-four years he has struggled for Emancipation and 
for Parliamentary Reform, and he has obtained his reward,—the 
only reward of his political consistency—of seeing those long with- 
held boons of justice granted to his country. 

Malahide Castle, or, as it was then called, ‘* the Court of Mala- 
hide,” is thus described by a tourist of the last century :-— 

“ Itis a large, irregular, building, of unequal height. It is nearly 
square, and has an area or court within. ‘The entrance is on the east 
front by a flight of black-marble steps. ‘The hall is spacious, and of 
most ancient appearance, corresponding with the antiquity of the 
exterior. There are ten rooms on a floor, The parlour is wains- 
cotted with carved oak in a curious and old-fashioned manner. The 
lower stories are servants’ oflices. It is founded on a limestone rock, 








' The venerable mother of the present representative, and whom the King has 
recently restored to the ancient honours of the family by the title of Baroness Tal- 
bot de Malahide, 

* By this name he is known in the traditions of the family. Of his humour, oddi- 
ties, and jacobite feelings, many curious anecdotes remain, Entertaiming, One 
day, a large party of his noble neighbours of the Pale, his near relative Lady Alley 
lalbot seated at the head of the table, he suddenly rose from his place, and hit her 
4 violent slap on the face ; then, falling on her neck and kissing her, he exclaimed, 


Forgive me; you looked so like William of Orange at that moment that I could 
hot resist a 
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the situation lofty, and the whole commanding a fine 7 of the 
bay and town of Malahide, and of the sea on every side,—the castle 
standing on a peninsula. It is surrounded by old woods of oak, ash, 
and beech, of great size: the manor is extensive, and the royalties 
extend a considerable way along the sea-shore.” . 

Since the epoch of this description, the rebuilding of one of the 
great towers battered by Cromwell, and other restorations, have 
considerably increased the beauty of the edifice as a monument of 
antiquity, and its comfort as a domestic residence. The entrance, 
now, is by a low-arched door, opening into a vaulted passage or 
hall, and winding-stairs of black marble coeval with the castle in 
the time of Edward IV. They terminate abruptly at the entrance 
of the black-oak chamber, one of the most curious apartments in 
Ireland. This room is long, low, and narrow, and illumined by a 
single window of stained glass. The walls and roof are pannelled 
and rafted with carved oak, so exquisitely worked as to be worth 
of the chisel of Gibbons, and so blackened by time that the whole 
has the air of a large and antique cabinet of ebony. The doors of 
the butlet, at the further extremity, represent Scripture-stories ; and 
‘* the chimney corner” appears to have been literally the domestic 
altar ; for it is surmounted by a carved representation of the Virgin,— 
the identical image which disappeared on the arrival of Miles Cor- 
bet. The Virgin herself had, in a dream, commanded one of the Sir 
Richards or Sir Reginalds to build this votive chamber to her 
honour, with a strict order that it should be ‘* garnished with ivory 
pillars.” This order was a poser! Ivory was not easily to be had in 
Ireland, and the votarist was driven to a pious fraud. The room 
was garnished with pillars of the oak of the celebrated saqgro bosco 
of Fingal painted white, and the deceit passed muster for ages. 
When ‘ the old gentleman” succeeded to the honours of Malahide, 
he declared the proportions of the little white pillars stuck over his 
oak room gave it the appearance of a chandler’s shop. The white 
paint was scraped off; and if the Virgin took cognizance of the fact 
ina dream to the old gentleman, he never revealed the circumstance 
to his friends. 

To the right of this chamber is the baronial hall, unchanged in its 
original edification, and presenting the same imposing appearance as 
when it served the purpose of a court-leet ! in the time of Edward ILL, 
and received the envoy of Henry VIL. It is a spacious and lofty 
building, with a cathedral roof of black oak, flanked by two towers, 
and with a gallery at the lower end. It is lighted by three large 
Gothic casements, with embrasures of immense depth, and is warmed 
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' In the Court of Malahide all manner of pleas, as well real as personal, were 
entertained before the seneschal, with power to arrest and attach the bodies and 
chattels of those moved against within the liberties, to commit to prison for ever, 
and to make due execution. The lords of Malahide were also exempted from 
serving the office of sheriff, coroner, or escheator, of Dublin, Meath, Kildare, or 
Louth, and from attendance on juries, Xc. They were allowed to receive all fines, 
Xc. arising out of their court, to their own use, without any account to the hing. 
Phey had cognizance too of all pleas in Chancery, the Exchequer, and Admiralty, 
of any matter within the manor. The customs and dues granted to them out of the 


port extended over almost every importable article ;—the whole forming a mass 


of privilege and power greater than that at present actually possessed by most 
reigning sovereigus., : 
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by two ample and open hearths, where, on dogs of the time of Louis 
X1V., blaze the produce of the neighbouring woods. 

Among the interesting portraits that partly conceal its rather rude 
walls are, one of Mary Queen of Scots, by Holbein, or his school ; 
a portrait of the amiable little Queen of Charles H1., in the very cos- 
tume so ridiculed in the ‘* Memoires de Grammont :” this probabl 
came into the family through her protégé and almoner Peter Talbot, 
who, after being made Archbishop of Dublin by Pope Clement, died 
a prisoner in Birmingham Tower. There is a charming picture of the 
little daughter of Tirconnel, not more remarkable for the peculiarity 
and richness of the dress than for its likeness to the living beauties 
of the Talbot family,—with portraits of the Duke himself and his 
spirited Duchess ‘* la belle Jennings,” and other beaux and belles 
of the family in the time of Charles Lf. Opposed to these worldly re- 
presentations of a courtly age, hangs a fine and very valuable picture 
by Francis Hals, of his own very ugly and primitive family. It was 
probably brought to Malahide by Miles Corbet. 

The hall opens into a small antiquated room, in modern parlance 
called the library, but formerly devoted to the preservation of the 
records, plate, and other valuables,—the accumulated relics and evi- 
dences of successive ages. It is lighted by three Gothic casements, 
and surrounded by bookcases, with an adjoining iron closet. Here 
is deposited the grant of Edward LV. to the Talbots, which was 
designated by the late Lord Chancellor Ponsonby as ‘* the proudest 
record in the possession of any gentleman of the empire.” It is a 
large sheet of parchment, beautifully engrossed, and curiously illu- 
minated with a sketch of Malahide Castle as it stood in those days, 
with its keep, the present edifice, with two walls flanked by seven 
towers, a barbican, and a drawbridge. ‘There is also depicted a stag 
reposing under a tree, guarded by a lion,—the Talbot crest: this 
intimates a privilege of free warren. Further on are the Talbot dog 
couchant, the royal leopards, and St. George charging the dragon, 
The witnesses to this deed are Richard Duke of Gloucester, after- 
wards Richard LIL., and the Duke of Clarence of malmsey cele- 
brity. The great seal of England is appended. The next curious 
document is the instruction of King James IL. to the Duke of ‘Tir- 
connel, with the King’s autograph and signet, and the ribbon with 
which it was tied after the fashion of those times. ‘This evidence- 
chamber was the favourite retreat of ‘‘ the old gentleman,” from 
which, in his latter years, no human influence could tear him, A 
few days however, before his death, a superhuman agent contrived 
to dislodge him. The chamber for centuries had been the haunt of 
‘ Puck,” who had accompanied the family from Eecleswell, and 
continued to torment the objects of his mischievous predilection down 
to the arrival of Cromwell, when, like the Virgin, he departed, 
After the battle of the Boyne he again took his place in the chimney- 
corner, There are many anecdotes in the family which prove that 
Puck was a bore, but the old gentleman bore with him till he took 
to playing certain midnight pranks to the great annoyance of the 
inhabitants. It was his wont to roll a little wheelbarrow, filled with 
bones from the neighbouring churchyard, across the hall and into the 
old gentleman’s room, After enduring this intrusion for some time, 
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the old gentleman arose one night, took his clothes, fled to one of 
the distant bed-rooms, and died, as he declared, of the persecution 
he had endured from Puck. 

To the left of the great hall is the drawing-room. But for the 
dark recesses of its window-cases, it might pass for a modern apart- 
ment. It is flanked by a round tower, fitted up with appropriate 
decorations by the present lady of Malahide; to whose judicious 
exertions and good taste in consulting the ‘* genius of the place in 
all,” the castle of her husband’s ancestors stands deeply indebted, 
This room is most remarkable for the valuable pictures it contains, 
Among these is a fine altar-piece by Albert Durer, on three folding 
pannels, ‘This belonged to Mary Queen of Scots, and stood in her 
oratory at Holyrood House. Her son James brought it to England ; 
and Charles Il. gave it to the Duchess of Portsmouth. On her 
return to France,—having retired pour faire ses pacques to a con- 
vent of English nuns,—she was struck with the beauty and grace of 
the grandniece of her old friend ** Dick Talbot,” who had been 
sent there for her education; and, conceiving an affection for her, 
presented her with this valuable picture, with other curious and rare 
objects of art now decorating the castle of Malahide. Here also 
are some portraits by Hals, a line landscape by Hobbima, the 
Temptations of St. Anthony by Calot, and a very curious represen- 
tation of the Ball at the Spanish Court during the Visit of Charles I. 
and Buckingham. 

The second drawing-room, modernized in the last century with a 
bad taste that destroyed the harmony of the suite, contains some of 
the best pictures in the castle. Of these by far the most valuable is 
a portrait of Charles I. by Vandyke, one of the finest pictures by that 
eminent and prolific master. The portrait of Charles’s mischievous 
and intriguing Queen forms its pendant, but is much inferior in exe- 
cution. Here also is the portrait of the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
missing from the collection at Windsor, and given by her either to 
the Duke of Tirconnel or to his niece: there is also a portrait of the 
littke Duke of Richmond, her son: both by Sir Peter Lely. The 
portraits of the Duke of York and Anne Hyde, and of the Duke of 
Tireonnel in his robes and order of the Garter, if not by the same 
master, are from the same school, and are highly finished. There is 
a noble picture in this collection ascribed to Holbein, which might 
be taken for Hlenry VILL. if it were not inscribed as the portrait of 
John Talbot the great Earl of Shrewsbury. 

This handsome and comfortable room is flanked by a round tower 
corresponding to that in the adjoining drawing-room. On the left, it 
opens by a narrow passage cut from the depth of the wall into the 
black-oak room, and thus continues the suite. The upper part of the 
castle, in spite of its towers and passages, and nests of closets, has 
been so modernized into comfort, and reformed into every species ol 
accommodation, that the guest who leaves the hospitable board in 
Edward the Fourth’s hall, or the sombre gloom of the oak chamber, 
to retire to rest, seems to have made a transition from the fifteenth 
to the nineteenth century : and if the spirit of antiquarianism regrets 


the change, the philosophy of enjoyment finds full compensation tot 
the discounts of the imagination. 
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The castle stands a short mile, or less, from its feudal appendage 
«the town, or creek of Mullaghide in our land of Ireland,” as it is 
styled in King Edward's grant to his dearly beloved and faithful 
Thomas Talbot. The beautiful village of Malahide (for it is now 
no more) is almost as Curious a monument as its castle, presenting 
at the end of six hundred years the results of its first colonization, 
so praised by Hollingshed. It is a solecism among Irish villages, 
having neither pis paupers, dunghills, nor dirty children : its neat 
white houses, looking on the little bay, command a view of the 
woods of Portran on the opposite shore, the island of Lambay, 
Howth, and Ireland's Eye, terminated in the remote distance by 
the sugar-loaf mountains of Wicklow. Its extreme cleanliness, 
quietude, and sobriety, form a strong contrast with its flourishing 
rival on the other side the bay of Dublin—the Black Rock, that 
great metropolis of jingles and jingle-men, badeaux and whisky. 
Situated within seven miles of Dublin, Malahide abounds in all the 
accommodations of life: it is principally inhabited by small annui- 
tants, who occasionally let their neat domiciles for the bathing- 
season to lodgers as quiet as themselves, who, eschewing the noise 
and bustle of Kingstown, feast on the delicious Malahide oysters 
gathered from the beds in view of their windows. 

Of the ancient town, as it stood up to the time of Oliver Crom- 
well, nothing now remains, but a dilapidated building by the water’s 
edge, called the Old House. It is memorable as the retreat of 
‘the old gentleman,” when, under the infliction of family feuds 
with ** Madame Frances” his mother, he was driven from the castle; 
for the sister of Tirconnel is by no means a popular subject in the 
traditions of Malahide. 


OLD ENGLISH MUSIC. 


THovuGH Music, considered merely as matter of history, is known to us 
from the earliest ages, yet our knowledge of its practice, as an art, extends 
avery short way back. Indeed we hardly know any thing of the music 
that existed prior to the sixteenth century. During the great efforts that 
were made for the improvement of music prior to that era, harmony 
alone was the object of attention, to the utter neglect of melody. The 
object in view then was the discovery of new combinations and ingenious 
contrivances for putting together a number of parts to be sung at the 
same time ; but it was never considered necessary that any of these parts 
should form a graceful or expressive song. In those days melody, of 
course, existed, as it must have done at all times; but, being despised by 
the great and learned, it took refuge among the humble and ignorant. 
Melody, in short, then consisted entirely of the national airs which the 
ploughman ‘‘ whistled o’er the furrow’d land,” or with which the shepherd 
beguiled the hours on the lonely mountain. 

The oldest specimens of nelody which seem to be preserved are some 
of the songs of the Provencal minstrels, or troubadours, : among these 
are the songs of Thibaut, King of Navarre, who lived in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The chroniclers tell us that this prince, having conceived a hopeless 
passion for Queen Blanche, sought a solace for his pains in the pursuit of 
music and poetry. A number of these old French melodies are to be 
found in Laborde’s great historical work. They are very curious, and 
some of them approach nearly to the French popular airs of the present 
time. One or two of them might pass for the vaudevilles of a modero 
French petite prece. . 

March, 1832,—vou. U1. NO. XI. S 
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No remains of Italian melody have been preserved prior to the sixteent), 
century. Long before that period the Italians undoubtedly possessed a 
popular music, having much of that grace and sweetness for which it is 
now so remarkable. But in Italy, as elsewhere, those who cultivated 
music scientifically, bestowed their attention wholly on harmony and the 
combination of parts, while the popular melodies were used by those who 
possessed musical feeling, but had not technical skill enough even to write 
them down. It appears from the writings of Dante, Petrarch, and Boc- 
caccio, that music of this popular kind was much used in their time. In 
Boceaccio’s description of the party of ladies and gentlemen, who, during 
the plague of Florence, retired to a country-house to drive away the 
thoughts of the horrors in which their city and friends were involved, by 
a life of mirth and jollity, good cheer, and story-telling,—the amusement 
of each day is finished with singing and dancing, and the songs are gene- 
rally accompanied on the lute and viol. As all the party were able to 
sing and play, and as this did not seem to be considered as an accomplish- 
ment at all remarkable, it may be supposed that the songs, as well as the 
accompaniments, were of the simplest cast, but doubtless of the graceful 
kind which are still so common even among the uncultivated musicians of 
that land of song. 

England had her full share of such music as was current in those dis- 
tant times. We hadour learned ecclesiastics, who cultivated the abstruse 
study of harmony as successfully as the musicians of the Continent; and 
we had our popular music, which appears from our old poets, (Chaucer in 
particular, whose writings are tull of allusions to music,) to have been in 
very general use. 

It was not till about the middle of the sixteenth century that the popu- 
lar airs of different countries began to attract the attention of regular 
musicians, It then began to be perceived that this kind of music had its 
beauties ; and it soon became the practice of composers to collect these 
airs, harmonize them, and introduce them in their compositions. The 
great beauty of the rustic and street tunes of the kingdom of Naples was 
the cause of their first receiving this distinction ; and, to use the language 
of Dr. Burney, these tuves ** were as much in fashion all over Europe 
during the sixteenth century, as Provencal songs were in preceding 
times, and Venetian ballads have been since.”” When it thus became the 
practice to borrow, from the popular strains of diflerent countries, their 
rhythmical movement and natural flow of melody, and to apply to these 
the resources of harmony and scientific skill, the progress of music 
became rapid, and compositions began to appear, which still continue to 
be heard with pleasure. 

The toundation of the English ecclesiastical music (in which this 
country has always maintained avery high rank) was laid in the sixteenth 
century. The names of Tye, Tallis, Bird, and Gibbons, will always be 
recorded, in musical history, among the fathers of ecclesiastical harmony. 
The anthems and other choral compositions of these great masters are 
still performed in our cathedrals, particularly those of Orlando Gibbons. 
Of him personally little is known, further than that he was appointed 
organist of the Chapel Royal in 1604, received a Doctor’s degree at 
Oxford in 1622, and died in 1625. His music is very grand and solemn, 
rich and clear in its harmony, and more flowing in its melody than any 
other choral music equally ancient. 

During this period, too, secular music was much cultivated; and a 
knowledge of it was considered indispensable to persons of condition. 
Queen Elizabeth was a performer on the virginals, a keyed instrument 
which was the precursor of the harpsichord and piano-forte. The follow- 
ing anecdote has been often quoted; but it is sufficiently curious and 
characteristic to bear repetition: it is found in Sir James Melvil’s Me- 
moirs, which contain an account of bis embassy to the English Court from 
Mary of Scotland. After Elizabeth had asked the ambassador many 
questions about her beautiful rival, such as, how his Queen dressed— 
What was the colour of her hair—which of them was the taller, &c.—sbe 
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inquired, what kind of exercises she used. I answered, says Melvil, that, 
when I received my despatch, the Queen was lately come from the Highland 
hunting; that, when her more serious aflairs permitted, she was taken up 
with reading of histories; that sometimes she recreated herself with 
playing on the lute and virginals. She asked if she played well. IT said, 
Reasonably for a woman. The same day, after dinner, my Lord of Huns- 
don drew me up to a great gallery that I might hear some music, (but he 
said that he durst not avow it,) where [ might hear the Queen play upon 
the virginals. After I had hearkened awhile, I took by the tapestry that 
hung before the door of the chamber, and, seeing her back was toward the 
door, | entered within the chamber, and stood a pretty space hearing her 
play excellently well. But she left off immediately, as soon as she 
turned about and saw me. She appeared to be surprised to see me, and 
came forward, seeming to strike me with her hand, alleging she used not 
to play before men, but when she was solitary, to shun melancholy. She 
asked me how I came there. IL answered, as I was walking with my 
Lord Hunsdon, as we passed by the chamber-door, L heard such a 
melody as ravished me, whereby I was drawn in ere I knew how; ex- 
cusing my fault of homeliness, as being brought up in the Court of France, 
where such freedom was allowed ; declaring myself willing to endure 
what kind of punishment her Majesty should be pleased to inflict upon 
me for so great an offenee. Then she sat down low upon a cushion, and 
Ion my knees by her; but with her own hand she gave me a cushion to 
lay under my knee, which at first LE refused, but she compelled me to take 
it. She inquired whether my Queen or she played best. In that I found 
myself compelled to give her the praise. 

Queen Elizabeth must have played much more than ‘ reasonably well 
for a woman,” if she could make use of the celebrated MS. collection of 
pieces compiled for her, and known by the name of ** Queen Elizabeth's 
Virginal Book.” It is still preserved, and contains compositions, for 
that instrument, by the principal masters of the time—Tallis, Bird, Bull, 
&c.; some of which are so diflicult that they would puzzle a Cramer or a 
Moscheles. It is quite a mistake to suppose that the accumulation of 
dificulties, either in vocal or instrumental music, is a vice peculiar to 
recent times. 

The unhappy Queen of Scots was an accomplished musician, The 
melancholy story of Chatelard—whose delirium of love, caused by the 
pleasure which his lovely mistress took in hearing him sing and play on 
the lute, cost him his life—is well known; and still better known is the 
tragedy of David Rizzio. The idle notion, by the way, of this Italian 
lutanist, being the author of the most beautiful of the Scottish melodies, 
is too absurd to require the serious notice it has frequently met with. 

It was in the course of the sixteenth century that the psalmody of 
England, and the other Protestant countries, was brought to the state in 
which it now remains, and in which it is desirable that it should continue 
toremain. For this psalmody we are indebted to the Reformers of Ger- 
many, especially Luther, who was himself an enthusiastic lover of music, 
and is believed to have composed some of the finest tunes, particularly 
the Hundredth Psalm, and the hymn on the Last Judgment, which 
Braham sings with such tremendous power at our great performances of 
sacred music. Our psalm-tunes, consisting of prolonged and simple 
sounds, are admirably adapted for being sung by great congregations ; 
and as the effect of this kind of music is much increased by its venerable 
antiquity, it would be very unfortunate should it yield to the influence of 
innovation: for this reason, it is much to be desired that organists and di- 
rectors of choirs should confine themselves to the established old tunes, 
instead of displacing them by modern compositions. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth, and beginning of the seventeenth, 
century, shone that constellation of English musicians, whose inimi- 
table madrigals are still, and long will be, the delight of every lover 
of vocal harmony. It is to Italy, however, that we are indebted for this 
species of composition. The madrigal is a piece of vocal music adapted 
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to words of an amorous or cheerful cast, composed for four, five, or six 
voices, and intended for performance in convivial parties or private 
musical societies. It is full of ingenious and elaborate contrivances; 
but, in the happier specimens, contains likewise agreeable and expressive 
melody. At the period of which we now speak, vocal harmony was so 
generally cultivated, that, in social parties, the madrigal books were 
generally laid on the table, and every one was expected to take the part 
allotted to him. Any person who made the avow al of not being able to 
sing a part at sight was looked upon as unacquainted with the usages of 
good society—like a gentleman who now-a-days says he cannot play a 
game at whist, or a lady that she cannot join in a quadrille or a mazurka, 
The Italian madrigals of Luca Marenzio and others are still in request: 
and among the English madrigalists we may mention Wilbye, author of 
‘* Flora gave me fairest flowers ;’” Morley, whose ‘* Now is the month of 
Maying” is so modern in its air, that it is introduced as the finale of one 
of our most popular operas, the Duenna; and Michael Este, the com- 
poser of the beautiful trio, ‘‘ How merrily we live that shepherds be.” 
This music retains all its original freshness, and has been listened to, age 
after age, with unabated pleasure, 

The glee, which is a simpler and less elaborate form of the madrigal,— 
and that amusing jeu d’esprit so well known by the name of Catch, made 
their appearance about the end of the sixteenth century. The first 
collection of catches that made its appearance in England 1s dated in 
1609, 

Music made rapid progress during the reigns of James and Charles I. 
Of the dramatic music of those days we have spoken in a former article.’ 
Henry Lawes, the famous composer, whom we have there commemorated, had 
a brother named William, who was also a musician of some note. He was 
one of the musicians of Charles I., who was so much attached to him, that, 
when he was killed by a random shot at the siege of Chester, his Majesty 
wore mourning for him. His epitaph (not at all meant to be ludicrous) 
isa pretty good specimen of the quibbling spirit which infected every 
species of composition, sermons even included, in that age :— 

Concord is conquer’d ;—1n this urn there hes 

The master of great Music’s mysteries ; 

And in it is a Riddle like the Cause,- 

Will Lawes was slain by those whose Wills were Laws. 


The civil dissensions, which ended in the subversion of monarchy, and 
the death of the King, put an entire stop, for a long time, to the improve- 
ment of the fine arts in England. The liturgy of the Church of England, 
and the cathedral service, were abolished in 1643; the church-books 
were destroyed ; the organs taken down; and the organists and singers 
belonging to the churches turned out of their places. Nothing was 
allowed in the churches but the psalmody of the presbyterians; and, as 
the gloomy fanaticism of the Puritans proscribed every sort of light and 
profane music as a pastime or amusement, the art, for a time, may be 
said to have been banished from the land. The objection of the Puritans 
to the use of instrumental music in churches was, that it was both Popish 
and Jewish. Sir Edward Deering, who brought into the House of Com- 
mons the Bill for the Abotition of Episcopacy, said, in the spirit of his 
party, that one single groan in the spirit was worth the diapason of all the 
church music in the world. It is singular, however, that Cromwell him- 
self was fond of music, and frequently indulged himself in hearing it. 
When the organ at Magdalen College, Oxford, was taken down, he 
ordered it to be conveyed to Hampton Court, where it was placed in the 
great gallery ; and one of his favourite amusements was hearing it played 
upon. It was carried back to its original place at the Restoration. 

The gossiping annalist, Anthony Wood, tells a story of a student of 
Christ-church, James Quin, who had been turned out of his place, and 
Was restored to it in consequence of Cromwell hearing him sing. ‘* Being 
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well acquainted,” says Wood, ‘‘ with some great men of those times that 
loved music, they introduced him into the company of Oliver Cromwell, 
the Protector, who loved a good voice and instrumental music well, He 
He heard him sing with very great delight, liquored him with sack, 
and in conclusion said, * Mr. Quin, you have done very well—what shall 
Ido for you?” To which Mr. Quin made answer, with great compli- 
ments, of which he had command with a great grace, * That his lshaess 
would be pleased to restore him to his student’s place ;’ which he did ac- 
cordingly, and so kept to his dying day.”’ 

Milton, notwithstanding his hostility to episcopacy, and his zeal in be- 
half of the Presbyterian party, was not only a passionate lover of music, 
but has, in his Penseroso, given us a most beautiful description of that 
very species of music, the use of which he contributed to abolish :— 


But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the cloisters studious pale 

And love the hich embowed roof. 

With antique pillars massy proof, 

And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. 

There let the pealing organ blow 

‘To the full-voiced choir below, 

In service high and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all Heaven before mine eyes,” 


Cromwell and Milton, though they thus concurred in proscribing the 
use, in churches, of an art to the charms of which the one was far from 
insensible, and the other devotedly attached, certainly acted from very 
different motives. Cromwell gained distinction, and, at last, supreme 
power, by following the signs of the times, and affecting a degree of fana- 
ticism which did not really belong to his character. .Milton had imbibed 
opinions hostile to the government of the established church long before 
there was any prospect of its subversion; and when the contest began, 
his share in it was the natural result of those opinions. Their soundness 
may admit of dispute, but their sincerity no one can question. 

At the gay and dissolute court of Charles II. music again came into 
fashion. But though that monarch restored the musical establishment 
of his chapel, and increased their salaries, yet his characteristic neg- 
ligence seems to have been exhibited in this as well as other depart- 
ments of his administration. In Pepys’s Diary, under the date of Dec, 
19th, 1666, there is this entry :—‘‘ Talked of the King’s family with 
Mr. Hingston the organist. He says many of the musique are ready to 
starve, they being five years behindhand for their wages: nay, Evans, 
the famous man upon the harp, having not his equal in the world, did 
the other day die for mere want, and was fain to be buried at the alms of 
the parish! ” 

The taste of Charles himself, in music as in every thing else, was 
French. Italian music, however, began now to find admirers in Eng- 
land.—This appears from another curious passage in Pepys’s Diary :— 
* Jan. 12, 1667. With mv Lorde Brouncke to his house, there to hear 
some Italian musique, and here we met Tom Killigrew, Sir Robert 
Murray, and the Italian Signor Baptista ;' who hath prepared a play in 
Italian for the Opera, which Sir T. Killigrew do intend to have up; and 
here he did sing one of the acts. He himself is the poet as well as the 
musician, and did sing the whole from the words without any musique 
prickt, and played all along upon a harpsicon, most admirably, and the 
composition most excellent. The words I did not understand, and so 
Know not how they are fitted, but I believe very well, and all in the 
recuativo very fine. But I perceive there is a proper accent in every 
country’s discourse, and that do reach in their setting of notes to words, 
which therefore cannot be natural to any body else but them; so that lam 
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' Baptista Draghi, an eminent Italian dramatic composer. 
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not so much smitten with it as it may be I should be if I were acquainted 
with their accent. But the whole composition is certainly most excel- 
lent; and the poetry Sir T. Killigrew and Sir R. Murray, who under- 
stood the words, did say most excellent.—I confess I was mightily 
pleased with the musique.” — Notwithstanding the quaintness of the 
worthy chronicler’s language, one cannot but admire the excellent taste 
and sound sense contained in the above passage. The observation as to 
the effect of the peculiar accent of each language on its adaptation to 
words is well worthy the attention of many of our vocal composers, who 
seem to think number of syllables the only consideration to be attended 
to.—What follows contains a good account of the state of music in 
England at that time :—** He (Sir T. Killigrew) tells me that he hath 
gone several times (eight or ten times he tells me) hence to Rome to 
hear good musique; so much he loves it though he never did sing or 
play anote. That he hath even endeavoured, in the late King’s time 
and in this, to introduce good musique ; but he never could do it, there 
never having been any musique here better than ballads and songs, 
‘ Hermitt Poore ’ and * Chiney Chase’ (qu. Chevy-Chase ?) was all the 
musique we had; and yet no ordinary fiddlers get so much money as ours 
do here, which speaks our rudeness still.” 

We have already had occasion, in speaking of the Musical Drama in 
England, to notice some of the tuneful ‘* Worthies”’ of the Seventeenth 
Century. Others, equally distinguished, who did not devote their talents 
to the stage, we shall take an early opportunity of introducing to our 
readers, 
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CONTAINING OPINIONS, CHARACTERS, &c. OF HIS 
COTEMPORARIES. 


I, Joun FItzNiGELCLAVERING, was born in the city of Dublin 
17th of May, 1755 : my ancestor was a Strongbowian ; my mother was 
one of the numerous and eccentric family of Annesley, and her 
first-cousin ought to have succeeded to the honours of the peerage, 
which were decreed to Lord Valentia. 1 had an aunt, the widow of 
a prebendary of Lichtield, at whose house I was introduced, when 
very young, to Dr. Johnson, whom I afterwards knew in London: 
but I was more intimate with those two extraordinary men, John 
Wilkes and Horne Tooke; of whom the former was a most lively, 
impudent man, very agreeable but somewhat superficial ; and the other, 
by far the sharpest instrument I ever encountered. I was also ac- 
quainted with a person whom I then believed, and yet believe, to 
have been Junius. At one time Jemmy Boswell was one of my cro- 
nies, and [ often met Dick Cumberland, who was a vain, silly, 
empty fellow. 1 knew also that strange man, William Combe, the 
author of the diaboliad, latterly known ‘by the name of Dr. Syntax. 

At the time the Rolliad was going on, I was introduced to 
French Laurence, who then lived in the Temple ; and I contributed 
a few verses to that melange, more at the desire of my friend She- 
ridan, than of that great talkative heavy man, whom I did not like. 
Charles Fox took a fancy to me for a little while ; but some opinions 
I accidentally sported at a political meeting offended him, and we 
soon separated. Old George Rose thought I should be useful to 
his party, and tried to inveigle me over to Pitt, but in vain. 
Rose was a silly, but cunning old man, with a great memory and 
great industry; vulgar, tasteless, and deficient in eatly education. 
hough he fixed himself on Pitt like a leech, Pitt, who could not 
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shake him off, did not like him. He flattered himself to have at 
last wearied Pitt out of a peerage, and to have taken the title of 
Lyndhurst, since occupied by an ex-chancellor. 

I kept my terms at the Temple for the purpose of being called to 
the Irish Bar, and became acquainted with a little man, who after- 
wards became Lord Colchester, and Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons about 1802. He was a diminutive pert prig, a classical scho- 
lar, with a precise memory, full of technicalities, but with a mind as 
little as his person. The pomposity of his strut up the House to 
take the Chair was ludicrous; and his grandiloquous, yet epigram- 
matic, swell of words, coming from a petty person, was ‘in the worst 
taste. When he took a pen to sign an order or make a note, he 
threw it off again as if he was wielding a sceptre. His father was a 
schoolmaster at Colchester, and his mother re-married Jeremy Ben- 
tham’s father, an attorney. Lord Colchester had a little invalid bro- 
ther who married a woman with some fortune; but both soon died 
without children, and Charles got the whole of the property. — His 
delight was in formularies and rules of practice. 

Henry Maty of the British Museum, when he set up his Review, 
about 1782, employed me to make notes and extracts for him, which 
1 was glad to do for the vanity of being employed in that 
work, He was a little, fretful, half-deformed man, of a neglected 
person, with a tall wife, sister to Captain Clarke (1 think) the voy- 
ager. Ele was a scholar, and had taste and multifarious reading, 
and gave frank and honest opinions. His father had published a 
Review, and was a Frenchman by birth. 

I published anonymously a volume of poems, which was little no- 
ticed; but of which Lam not to this day ashamed, About the same 
time Cowper published his Task, which had an instantaneous sale. 1 
was acquainted at that time with Obeirne, afterwards an Irish 
Bishop, who recommended me to the Duke of Portland; but the 
coldness and phlegm of that nobleman’s temper and manners soon 
disgusted me. His pecuniary embarrassments weighed down what 
small talents he had. Obeirne was showy and superficial—a mere 
party man and a man of the world; he married a Scotch Miss Stuart, 
of the noble family of Moray. 

When I visited at Lichfield, I saw a good deal of Miss Seward, 
who was a most affected, capricious, and absurd woman. There were 
scandalous stories afloat as to her and one Savile, a chorister (1 believe) 
of the cathedral there, on whom she afterwards wrote an epitaph. It 
seems as if Dr. Darwin at least touched up her early poems, and pro- 
bably was the entire author of some given to her, which he afterwards 
somewhat ungenerously reclaimed. The late Sir Brooke Booth- 
by was then one of this Lichfield coterie : he was a man ot literature 
and some talent, if not genius, but a petit-maitre, luxurious, expen- 
sive, and whimsical. His sonnets, entitled Sorrows of Penelope, 
have now and then a gleam of poetry, but they are commonly quaint 
and affected. He possessed the seat at Ashbourne Hall, county of 
Derby, which belonged to the old epigrammatic poet Sir Aston 
Cokayne, in the time of Charles I., whose notice of his cotempo- 
raries, in his rare volume of poems, are so amusing. Sir Brooke 
Boothby was very fond of talking of his ancestress Miss Brooke, 
the sister of the famous beauty, the wife of Sir John Denham, who 
drove her husband mad by her gaities. Sec Grammonts Memorrs. 
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I had several friends in that neighbourhood and in the county of 
Leicester : I visited frequently at the house of a very homely old 
clergyman of the name o Hastings, who claimed to be of the Tun 
tingdon family, and was so considered in that neighbourhood. He 
married a sister of Dr. Delap, the dramatic writer, and author of 
Elegies. I believe Lord Huntingdon gave him the living on which 
he resided. There was little literature in those neighbourhoods: the 
squires and the clergy led a coarse life. 

I had some friends in Shropshire and Wales, which I liked better; 
but my notions at that time were considered too liberal, and by some, 
not a little of a Tookite in my political principles. The favourite 
subjects of my satire and invective were the Aristocracy and the 
House of Peers. I had searched into the origin of every family, 
and had collected many degrading stories regarding them. I was 
violent against Mr. Pitt, and defended the Coalition with all my 
might and main. 

In the Spring of 1784 an endeavour was made to bring me into 
Parliament for an English borough by one of the Whig Lords, but 
without success. I was intended to be opposed to some of the 
noisy young prigs whom Pitt patronized. 

As I had been very conversant with English history, biography, 
and politics, and exercised myself much in drawing characters, it was 
supposed by my friends that | might be useful to their party in the 
House, in answering certain young men whom Pitt brought from 
College fresh from their books and spouting-clubs. 

I had written two or three pamphlets, which had been well re- 
ceived as party squibs of the day; and, in consequence of an acci- 
dental rencontre, it was understood that Pitt had now a personal dis- 
like to me; and the Whigs enjoyed the idea that I should be able to 
irritate him, for it is well known that this minister was personally of- 
fensive to many of the Opposition. He had a haughtiness and reserve 
that they could not bear, and they were enraged that they could not 
unbend him. I had something of the Irish brogue, and a good deal 
of the Irish imagery and vivacity. 

At that time Pepper Arden, Pitt’s attorney-general, was the 
subject of continual jokes : he was a singularly ugly little man, with 
a confused distract manner and an utter perplexity of ideas. He had 
married one of the Miss Bootles of Lancashire, who were just emerg- 
ing into notice for their wealth, and very desirous to push themselves 
into the circles of rank and fashion. She gave herself many airs, and 
he was not among the heroes.who could ‘‘ Rule a wife, and have a 
wife!” The Probationary Odes were rather unmerciful upon him, 
and I hada little hand in them. I belonged to one of the same Clubs 
with Pepper, and I was in the habit of what they call running upen 
him. He had a sort of broken nose, and goggle eyes that squinted ; 
and I could not refrain from playing upon him in a way that drew 
forth peals of laughter. He was good-natured, but hot, in conformity 
with his name. It was said that he was of an old family in Che- 
shire, but of no account, at least latterly ; then as to his person he 
was notso ugly and mean as one of his successors, Spencer Pansielt 
afterwards prime-minister. 

Another strange man, whom Pitt afterwards took up, was John 
Mitford, who had been a clerk in the Exchequer, and was a mere 
drudge in technicalities in the Court of Chancery. It was said 
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that he owed his recommendation to the Duke of Northumberland, 
. being somehow related to the Smithson part of the Duke's blood. He 
was a man of dull intellect and most envious jealous temper, always 
resting on precedents, which he often misunderstood and often wil- 
fully misconstrued. He was a bigoted and inordinate Tory, persecu- 
ting and relentless. A man bitterly opposed to him was his succes- 
sor, Edward Law, who had always been a violent liberal in politics, 
but whom Addington, in making up his patchwork administration, 
1801, took as the only bull-dog whom he could find to fill the place. 
His father had been master of a college at Cambridge, and a sort of 
dissenting bishop, and lived obscurely, principally within the walls 
of his college, not more ostentatiously than any other master. He 
had a large family, and was poor: his eldest son became Bishop of 
Elphin, and was said to be a man not only of talent but of genius : 
his youngest son, George, is now Bishop of Bath and Wells. Ed- 
ward was not distinguished for talent at college, but for a most 
hard and overbearing temper: he led his cotemporary and fellow- 
collegian, poor Capel Lofft, a most miserable life. 

Capel Lofft was a strange eccentric creature, of great industry, 
vast acquirements, some gleams of genius, and no judgment: he also 
was a little absurd figure, which exposed him to muchridicule. He 
was called to the Bar, and published a volume of Reports, which is 
said to be full of the grossest inaccuracies and errors; he was a most 
copious polygrapher, and drove at every thing. He was nephew to 

ward Capel, the learned and laborious editor of Shakspeare, to 
whose estate at Troston, in Suffolk, he succeeded, and of whom he 
gave a memoir in Arthur Young’s Annals of Agriculture. Lofft died 
in Piedmont at an advanced age, about eight years ago. He wasa 
= of a generous mind, and many high, moral, and political prin- 
ciples, 

Though Pitt was called stern, he was easily duped by the flat- 
tery of those about him; and as he had little knowledge himself, 
especially in literature, cunning persons, who knew how to display 
their moderate acquirements, imposed upon him, and most unde- 
servedly obtained his confidence. Thus a certain ex-chancellor of 
the Exchequer, now a Peer, was, when a briefless barrister, taken up 
by him for writing some very fallacious and silly pamphlets on 
finance, in opposition to William Morgan the actuary; and thus 
Spencer Perceval gained his notice by a poor pamphlet on the ques- 
tion whether a dissolution of Parliament terminates an impeach- 
ment. I knew Perceval, whose talent lay in splenetic invective and 
sarcasm : I belonged to a spouting-club with him, where he made no 
hgure. One day he said something pertto me; and as I am more 
than six feet high, and had then strong limbs, I took him up by the 

d of his breeches, held him in the air before the whole room, and 
let him fall on the floor flat on his face. Another time he said 
something sharp to me in the House of Lords, and I had as near as 
Possible tossed him over the bar. He gave a squeak; but, luckily, 
all passed off unnoticed. I am told by those who were at college 
with him, that he made no figure there; but that I cannot answer 

» #8 I was not a member of the University of Cambridge. I 
am told that a very able and worthy peer, now living, who has filled 

in the State, was chiefly intimate with him at college. 
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I once spent a fortnight at Oxford, and was introduced to Tom 
Warton, who was a heavy-looking placid man, full of humour and 
drollery, but fond of low company. He was without deep impres- 
sivns, and loved his ease rather too much; but his naiveté and care- 
lessness about worldly ambition and distinction was delightful, 

I used occasionally to pass some days with his brother, Joe 
Warton, at Winchester, who was an exuberant scholar, of exquisite 
taste, full of anecdote, vivacity, frankness, and simplicity—in some 
respects a Parson Adams, but deficient in originality and great 
depth of reflection. Joe had at one time lived in the small vicarage 
of Winslade, close to the pales of Hackwood Park, the seat of the 
Duke of Bolton, who had given him the living, and at whose table 
he occasionally saw high society, but not of a literary cast. The 
Duke was much upon the turf and in dissipated life, and had mar- 
ried Polly Peachum, by whom he had three sons born before the 
mazriage—Charles, Percy, and Armand. 

About the time that Lord Thurlow the Chancellor quarrelled with 
Pitt,which I think was in 1792, I happened one day to dine in his com- 
pany ; when, in consequence of some observation that I made, he invited 
me to his house, and [ dined with him several times that year. No- 
thing could be more bitter and contemptuous than he was in his obser- 
vations on the minister, whom he treated as raw, presumptuous, and 
ignorant. Mr. Grenville, Secretary of State, had been elevated to the 
Peerage to manage the Upper House in Thurlow’s room: on him 
also Thurlow was very severe ; but as he is living I refrain from re- 

ating what was said. ‘Thurlow had taken his first rise in life from 
fis intimacy at college with Lord Weymouth: he was the son of an 
obscure clergyman in Suffolk, and had been brought to Canterbury 
School by Dr. Donne, a prebendary of that cathedral and a neigh- 
bour of his father, who was nearly related to the mother of Cowper 
the poet, whence came the Chancellor’s intimacy with that amiable 
author, Lynch, afterwards K.B. and minister at Turin, son of a dean 
of Canterbury and schoolfellow of Thurlow, introduced him to Lord 
Weymouth, and hence his future rise, and also the great misfortune 
of his life by an unlucky attachment to one of Lynch’s sisters. 1 
knew at a German university the son of that attachment, a young 
man, the image of his father in person and manner: he died in early 
life. ‘Thurlow lived principally with a few boon-companions, loving 
his bottle, and the unrestrained opportunity of inveighing and swear- 
ing. He was irregular in his knowledge, and capricious in his opi- 
nion; but had great sagacity, and great decision and manliness. 
My extreme openness and adventurous tongue happened to please 
him ; but I had tact enough to know that there were points on which 
I must not touch his dignity. A person who lived most with him, 
and took the greatest liberties with him, was an old schoolfellow of the 
name of William Hay, who had at one time represented Sandwich in 
Parliament,—a sort of droll who indulged in a peculiar kind of slang; 
full of vivacity, if not wit. Thurlow despised the silky sophistry of 
Wedderburn, and held the man in contempt. He patronized Scott, 
a very different sort of man, because he found him at once intelligent, 
industrious, and supple, who would not venture to contradict him ™ 
any thing. Thurlow was an Ultra-Tory in his political principles, 
and was one of the most animating spirits of the North administration ; 
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his boldness and directness of mind made him great : he was vulgar 

in his feelings and habits, and had a great contempt for the old nobi- 

lity: he had no nice scruples of conscience, and was not unwilling to 
at ends by crooked means. 

His early fag had been Kenyon, originally clerk to a Cheshire 
attorney; a man very laborious and very acute, but utterly without 
education or any one brilliant faculty of mind ; penurious and mean to 
an incredible degree ; of coarse manners, and negligent in all the ex- 
teriors of life. He had been made a mere drudge by Thurlow ; he 
was utterly unfit for the enjoyments of polished or social life, and 
had none even of the ordinary qualifications of a gentleman. He 
was well acquainted with the law, but a mere pedant in it, and nar- 
row and bigoted in all his notions. 

It was strange that two such opposite men as Thurlow and 
Cowper could agree, and be familiar companions; but they 
were so early in life ;—-Cowper was so meek, and sensitive, and con- 
scientious ; the other so hard and coarse! I once was sent on a con- 
fidential errand to ascertain Cowper's state of mind: I had some 
difficulty in seeing him, without raising suspicion in him: he was fear- 
ful to the most morbid degree, and almost childish. Mrs. Unwin 
was a vulgar, curious, talkative woman; and I had nearly failed in 

ing her inquisitive conversation,—she seemed always to be 
afraid that Cowper would be taken out of her hands. She was a kind 
and faithful nurse to him, and paid the most unwearied attention to 
all his peculiarities and weaknesses ; he was in truth what was said 
of Goldsmith, ‘‘ a sort of inspired idiot.” His talk was simple and 
guileless, but with an utter ignorance of the world, Ele had a sort of 
baby pleasures—such as making cages and boxes, and tending his 
tame hares. He had an utter purity of heart and mind, and was 
virtue itself in all his feelings, manners, and habits. The Task is one 
of the poems which, from its extreme simplicity of thought and sen- 
timent, will always retain its interest. 

No two men could be more unlike than Cowper and Hayley: the 
latter meant well, and was full of acquired knowledge, but all his 
mind was artificial and affected: he had no powerful faculty but 
memory ; and his expressions were, for the most part, inaudibly pro- 
saic and feeble. These two poets were perfect contrasts: one was 
all inspiration ; the other was all acquirement. Hayley was a little- 
minded and factitious man, which made him disagreeable. 1 once 
a a week with him at Eartham; Charlotte Smith was there: 

er manners were the reverse of what one would have expected from 
her Writings: she was clever, but talkative; vain, overbearing, and 
Vivacious; her delight was the comic, not the melancholy ; and she 
Was not at all nice either in her language or her habits: she loved 
gay company, and would have led all the follies of fashion if it had 
a in her power. Nothing could exceed Miss Seward’s spite 
against her, nor her ridicule of Miss Seward. Hayley, who was the 
friend and flatterer of both, strove in vain to keep peace between 
them ; but he was a poor weak creature to make peace between two 
furies, and exposed to the great chance of being torn to pieces be- 
tween them,—a little man, lame, ceremonious, with big words and 
small ideas, undignified, indirect, circumlocutory, crying “ My 
Madam !—my dear Mademoiselle! now consider—now be 
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candid—now don’t put yourself in a passion !—now that violence does 
not become you !—how will the world like to hear of the ‘chantress 
of the tranquil moon’ in a passion! And then again the sweet son- 
neteer of Lichfield — the lover of all the Muses! how it will make 
sport for the world against you both!” Isat by as grave as a judge, 
but was obliged to make mighty efforts to refrain from laughing 
outright, The eloquent Anna had a fair, regular, and somewhat 
large face, of which she was not a little vain; but, like the bard of 
Eartham, she also was lame ! 
In the early part of the revolutionary war I once went down to 
Deal to visit a captain of the navy, then stationed there. It was a 
scene; but, on the land-side, a most ugly, flat, barren-looking 
‘lace. One day I saw a mean, coarse-looking, plain-dressed, ugly- 
featured old woman stalking away with a long stick, and observed 
some of the principal persons of the town bowing to her with a sort 
of respect, which raised my curiosity. It was the celebrated and 
truly Sarded poetess Miss Elizabeth Carter, then more than eighty 
years old. I afterwards got introduced to her brother, John Carter, a 
magistrate of the county and very clever man, and dined at his hos- 
vitable house. There I met a young clergyman, his nephew, the 
Rev. Montague Pennington, who has since been Miss Carter’s bio- 
grapher. He seemed a well-informed man, but somewhat quaint, 
demure, and inquisitive. We had several captains of the navy there, 
and some officers of the Guards, who were quartered at Deal. There 
was also Mr. Brydges of Denton, brother to the gentleman who was 
claiming the barony of Chandos, I was told he had published a 
volume of poems early in life, and was fond of genealogy. He talked 
but little ; and what he did say was rather in violent bursts, asif he 
wanted self-possession. He was said not to be popular in his own 
neighbourhood in consequence of a satirical novel which was attri- 
buted to him, and of which I forget the name. 1 could not at all 
judge whether he had any pretensions to talent or literature ; he 
looked shy, cold, and proud. He was rather a tall man, carelessly 
dressed, with dark looks, principally ofan abstracted and melancholy 
cast. 1 was half-affronted with him, and much inclined to play off some 
of my sarcasms upon him ; but one of Mr. Carter's daughters, a lively, 
clever, sagacious girl, saw the tone I was about to take, and prayed 
me to forbear, as he was morbid, and her father would be particularly 
hurt at any incivility to him. However, I confess I came away with 
a dislike to him. I heard the most contradictory characters of him 
in the neighbourhood. He had long been at war with a fox-hunting 
baronet, his next neighbour, who had much influence among the 
squires. IT could not learn that he had any acquaintance with Miss 
Carter, the poetess, though he seemed intimate with the nephew, 
who praised him: on the other hand, he was abused by a Mr. Phil- 
pot, a neighbouring clergyman, who would not give credit to his lite- 
rary acquirements. He was said to be careless in money matters, 
and grossly cheated by all who had the management of his affairs. 
There seemed to be no literature in the neighbourhood : the squires 
and parsons were a very low set. 
I went to visit the ruins of the house at Northborne, near Deal, 
where Sir Edwyn Sandys, author of Europe Speculum, and brother 
of George Sandys the poet, lived. I saw his monument in the church. 
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The estate then belonged to Mr. Hannam,a farmer. It is a wretched 
open, chalky, downy, apes 
Sometimes I dined at the literary dinners of the great booksellers 
in London: there I met occasionally most of the popular authors: 
there was little Tommy Moore, and Sir Walter Scott, and Sir James 
Mackintosh, and Dr. Burney, and Wordsworth, and D'Israeli, and 
Lodge, and Sharon Turner, and William Coxe the historian, and John 
Aikin, and Charles Butler, and Samuel Butler of Shrewsbury, and the 
late Mr. Rennie the engineer, and Jemmy Boswell the son, and Dib- 
din the bibliographer, and Mr. Wrangham, and many more. As most 
of them are living, I forbear, from delicacy, to draw their portraits 

I hope [ shall not be accused of nationality when I declare that 
Burke was, in all respects, by far the most extraordinary man I ever 
met. Brilliant and inimitable as was his genius, his heart and moral 
feeling were as excellent. Inexhaustible in knowledge; unapproach- 
able in splendour of thought and illustration, with a sagacity of wis- 
dom which almost seemed like inspiration; he was then, and still 
continues, the object of my ceaseless admiration and idolatry, I spent 
many days with him at Beaconsficld, where every thing was simple 
virtuous, hospitable, and kind. There were particular topics of poli- 
tics on which, as every one knows, he was passionate: but with the 
visions of evil, which his prophetic eye had before him, who could 
be otherwise ? 

Nothing but Burke's good nature could make him endure a friend- 
ship for so dull a man as Malone, who was a mere tasteless pioneer, 
without a single strong faculty of the mind. He had also a petty, 
jealous, envious disposition ; conscious of his own littleness, and 
having the low design to take advantage of monopolizing rare books, 
for the purpose of picking exclusive knowledge out of them, 

Heand George Steevens were amusing contrasts ; he was all lead, 
and Steevens was all quicksilver. The malignity of Steevenswas dia- 
bolical ; he delighted in mischief, and in disseminating secret poison. 
He played a clever but most ill-natured trick on poor Gough the an- 
tiquary, who was another instance what humble faculties may gain 
distinction, and be useful in the laborious task of compilation and 
grubbing among the forgotten masses of dead literature. He was as 
dull in his conversation as in his books; deaf, and looked like an old- 
fashioned hosier, in his tie-wig, displaying stockings behind a coun- 
ter! I think I have heard that he was subject to epileptic fits. His 
Sepulchral Monuments is a useful work, but his edition of Camden’s 
Britannia was miserably done. By that excellent old man, John 
Nichols the printer, he was cheered to go on with his expensive and 
toilsome undertakings. 

My friend, the late Sir James Bland Burges, had a caco¢thes scri- 

ndi, and poured out technical verses with extraordinary facility. 
He was a gentlemanly man ; tall, fair, and of regular delicate fea- 
tures ; but vain, talkative, and without depth. 

LU knew well the late Lord Auckland, a man distinguished as a 
iplomatist, and who raised himself toa peerage ; but of light, feeble 
talents—the vainest of creatures—and insufferably conceited. There 
'S @ curious letter of Burke’s to him when he sent Burke one of his 
Pamphlets, which ought to have made him shrink into the earth 
‘om the mild but unendurable contempt which it expresses. When 
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a young man at the Bar, commencing his attendance at the Durham 
Sessions, on the receipt of a brief he went from London post the 
whole way with four horses. His sister married Dr. Moore, a pom. 
pous empty man, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, who was son 
of a butcher at Gloucester. He was tutor in the Marlborough {a- 
mily, and was rewarded for having the manliness to refuse the offered 
hand of the old Duchess. Through this connexion Lord Auckland 
was brought into Parliament for Woodstock, to which he gradually 
owed his political elevation, In the American war he was sent, 
with Lord Carlisle, to that country with conciliatory terms. Lord 
Carlisle himself was a coxcomb, but a man of some genius; a little 
too factitious and fineered. Lord Carlisle had not a great mind, 





THE NEW TORY GUIDE.—Letter I. 
ULTRA POPINJAY, ESQ., M.P., TO HIS UNCLE BARNABAS. 


Dear Uncie,—I took all the oaths yesternight, 
For Newcastle’s borough so close and so tight ; 
George Dawson escorted me up to the chair, 
And whisper’d how happy he felt [ was there; 
For the mob, and the Whigs, and the crew of the Press, 
Had bother’d his high blood with feverish distress. 
Not brother-law’s coolness could give back its tone ; 
He felt the true glory of England had flown, 
If Cumberland’s Duke, my Lord Kenyon, and Co., 
Had not, pious Orangemen, thwarted the blow, 
By prayers of the very first water and worth, 
Which none but true saints could have ever put forth ; 
While Perceval proffer’d a fast, to crush down 
The Whiggery and Cholera gaining ‘pon town ; 
And in flush of his own honest feeling and grace, 
In St. Stephen’s once more gave polemics a place. 


This confab was ended, and back to my seat 
I return’d a full member,—forms and oaths all complete. 
I don’t think I shall venture to speak for this session, 
Because I’ve not yet of my rhetoric possession ; 
And my vote (for our interest) will tell just as well 
As the vote of our champion Charles Wetherell. 
O had J his gift of a deluge of speech, 
To the Ark of the Commons I'd stick like a leech ; 
I'd for forty days pour down words, still unspent, 
And drown all the Whigs in the Parliament. 
There’s a metaphor uncle—you see I begin, 
As a senator should do, nor mind thick or thin! 


Of course I’ve no hope of a place just now, 
But the Whigs cannot long in the Treasury bow ; 
a, must soon bow out, for George Dawson is sure 
No Premier can rule without sinecure, 
Or pension, or tit-bit, just to make pla 
For their friends in the honest old Sabies way. 
While Inglis from Oxford declares England blest 
With “ things as they have been,” and thinks them the best: 
Well tutor’d no doubt by the wise doctors there, 
Whose wigs, wit, and wisdom, are first-rate and rare. 
Snug places, snug pensions, snug jobs, and snug livings, 
Snug boroughs, snug voters, snug patrons, snug givings: 
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O these are the blessings of ‘* things that have been,” 

O these are the good things that soon will be seen, 

When we govern supreme, King, Parliament, steeple, 
And instruct in the true path of wisdom the people, 

Who, blinking like owls in the glare of the sun, 

By ignorance discarding are nearly undone! 

But here I must break off awhile, my dear nunkey, 

For Lord has just sent me a note by a flunkey, 
Requesting Id go with him this very day, . 

And he’d take me to call on Lord Winchelsea; 

And thence to his friend an ex-chancellor’s hall, 

Where I fear, saving law, we'll get nothing at all ; 

For sucklings like me, come to Parliament age, 

Must political milk take from Parliament sage, 

Whom experience has blest with that wisdom commanding 
Which by policy taught passes all understanding. . 





’ 


Past five—I’m return’d from the calls of the day ; 
I’m delighted and pleased with my primary essay. 
First we call’d on Lord Winchelsea, close to Pall Mall ; 
His lordship was out, where—no one could tell ; 

I surmised, but remember I[ speak with a doubt, 
That his lordship was studying the fathers—** not out.” 
How religious he is, all the world must confess, 

He ’d make a good bishop or prebend “ I guess.” 
The truth I declare, and tis much to our glory, 

A Whig is six times less of saint than a Tory. 

From his lordship’s we went to a funny old prig, 
Whose visage was Loyola’s own in a wig. 

From him we ’d kind words, and were offer’d a seat, 
But, though it was lunch-time, got nothing to eat. 

He welcomed a youth of my talent and parts, 

Hoped I ne’er should be tempted by Radical arts, 
Appeal’d to his Maker, and wept all the while, 

If he had not done all that he could for this Isle,— 
Stood staunchly and firm to resist innovation, 

And implored for coercion to rein up the nation, 
From foolishly trying to mend its affairs ; 

The people, he said, were all mad as March hares. 
He gave me advice in tone earnest but low, 

And oftentime told me his judgment was slow, 

But always was surer ; that still he would say, 

Our grandmothers’ wisdom beat that of to-day ; 

That their pickles were made in a strict conservation, 
Preserved, if need be, with cold steel and depletion ; 
In statutes and penalties, cages and jails, 

Till obedience was fix’d beyond hopes or appeals. 
These things, and far more, he avow’d with a sigh, 
While the tear sympathetic ran down from his eye, 
As he mourn’d his dear friend Londonderry, no more, 
A statesman the world ne’er saw equall’d before,— 
So honest, so eloquent, true to his friend :— 

‘** Young man,” said he, ‘‘ rival him e’en in his end ; 
Some day he will find his true station in story, 
A statesman transcendant, in heart and soul Tory!’ 

I was moved, and determined to study his creed, 
And follow a statesman so just in each deed, 

So wise, so ingenious, in all State-inventions, —_ 
That he always went wrong with the purest intentions 
And true to his nature in reason’s own spite, 

In his blunders he generally chanced to be right. 
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I then took my leave, and it boots not to say 
What statesmen I call’d on, who think our own way ; 
That next week I shall dine at Duke Newark’s, and there 
Hope to meet all our friends, and see how things are. 
If the Whigs we may hope to unseat not in vain, 
And England restore to her glory again. 
Our course t’ other night, when with Planta I dined, 
I learn’d, for we talk’d of the thing as we wined. 
First a moderate Reform—six towns to have members 
Bran new, thus Reform will go out in its embers,— 
Keep the House as it is with some twelve legislators, 
Who will, no doubt, be grateful to us their creators. 
Then we ’Il issue a million or two of pound notes, 
Just to let people see how prosperity floats 
When we take the helm. Next to Ireland send 
Ten thousand fresh troops the true faith to defend, 
By demanding the tithe from the cottagers there ; 
They refusing, to place them sus. coll. in the air. 
Thus the one true religion and Protestant sway 
Will shine forth again @ la Castlereagh. 
Next the Press we will curb by new laws a /a Scarlet, 
Whom the Whigs in their rage call a renegade varlet : 
He was not to blame, my dear nunkey, sure not! 
The lawyers must go where there ’s most to be got. 
We talk’d of more things—but I must not tell all: 
The morn came with a speech from Charles Wetherell, 
That began just at ten, full of sense, hard words, fun,— 
What a wonderful creature he is !—But I’ve done. 
Do not mention a word of the dinner or talk, 
Lest the Whigs, Heav’n confound them, our stratagems baulk. 
I'll only just tell, I heard Perceval say 
He'd bespoken his fish for the coming fast-day : 
When Croker advised him at Fishmongers’ Hall, 
For two days preceding to buy it up all ; 
Thus his friends he might serve while he hallowed the nation, 
And starve out the Whigs with the King’s Proclamation. 
{ will write you more soon in a lengthier way ; 
Your most dutiful, 

ULTRA Popingay. 


P.S. Duke Newark (I shudder, dear Sir, while I write,) 
Was nearly blown off from a gun t’ other night. 
His house he had fortified inside and out 
With mortars, gin, guns, ramparts, brandy, and stout ; 
A garrison ready for quarters and pay, 
To snore all the night and to drink all the day ; 
For his cellars were open’d their courage to keep, 
As high as old Nelson’s awake or asleep. 
Not an old woman ventured a reconnoissance ; 
Not a wandering donkey approach’d it by chance, 
But bang went a twenty-four pounder to kill 
(Had they known how to aim it) with hearty good will. 
Per jure de vino one day for his weal, 
They shot at their master, so rampant their zeal. 
The wags ‘mongst the Whigs, who are brutes to the bone, 
Say the fellows mistook him for donkey or crone. 
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EXECUTIONS IN ENGLAND, 


The youth in his cart hath the air of a lord, 
And we cry, there dies an Adonis.—Gay, Beggar's Opera. 


ENGLAND has long been the favourite retreat of Philosophy. It 
has not merely to boast of its Newtons, its Lockes, and its Har- 
veys, its Blacks, its Priestlys, and its Davys; it is in fact a 
nation of philosophers; and its people, as Cobbett has designated 
them, are a ‘* most thinking people.” The tree is known by its 
fruit; and the fruit of the philosophy-plant, says an ancient, is the 
knowledge of ‘‘ how to die.” It is not very surprising, therefore, 
that the English are so famous in articulo mortis ; and that whether 
they die hard, die game, or, as Addison said, ‘ die like a Christian,’ 
—whether they die in bed, in battle, or in the air, the meanest fellow 
among them is a model of heroism, and a shining light, and ex- 
ample, to all the world. Amidst excellence so universal it ma 
appear invidious to give the palm to any particular body ; but if we 
were compelled to specify a class of British moribunds, as more ad- 
mirable than their neighbours for the grace and decorum of their 
last exit, we must, in common justice, assign the highest rank in this 

rticular to the collegiates of Newgate. The most paltry candidate 
for patibulary honours scorns to be less composed than Socrates 
after his poison-cup, or to meet his fate with less firmness than the 
martyrs of old; while the very women are fully as much occupied 
with the manner, as the matter, of their last moments, and are as 
anxious to fall decently, as if they were Roman matrons, This is 
doubtless a legitimate subject of boast to the people of these realms ; 
and one of our earliest law authorities has, l ee, spoken of the 
hardihood of English malefactors in terms of unqualified praise. It 
certainly does tell well for the national courage, and must have a 
striking tendency to make our continental neighbours consider us 
with becoming awe and respect. 

But it is not so much in the lofty contempt of death exhibited by 
the hardened, as in the more modern composure, or rather satisfac- 
tion, of our sanctified criminals, that this national superiority becomes 
triumphantly evident. No matter how dissolute may have been their 
lives, of how deep a die may have been their offences, they go 
“ rejoicing on their way” to the gallows with an assured conviction 
that it is only a short stage to heaven; and they make as edify- 
ing an end, as if they had done nothing through a long life, but 
read and meditate the art of holy living and dying. It may — 
be said that Englishmen universally lay claim to a high tone of reli- 
gious feeling; and that from the statesman, who pursues ‘* English 
interests” with fire and sword to put down atheism and Jacobinism, 
and makes fallacious treaties under the sanction of ‘‘ the most holy and 
undivided Trinity,” downwards to the aforesaid criminals, all of them 
have established a reputation of doing evil under the most pious and 
sanctimonious forms. But when the deplorable ignorance is con- 
sidered of that class, whom fate and a ane penal code have 
predestined to the gallows,—when we reflect upon the want of all 
moral and religious principle, with which for the most part they enter 
the dock, it must be acknowledged that the suddenness and the per- 
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fection of their spiritual resignation, during the short interval that 
usually occurs between their departure from that confessional, and the 
plenary absolution they receive from the hangman, ts nothing less 
than marvellous! If we are to believe the statements of the parties 
themselves, (and we are bound to credit whatever a man says when 
he knows he is dying,') the day of execution is ‘* the happiest day of 
their lives; and we are therefore impelled to conclude that the 
rope is your only euthanasia, and the white nightcap the surest 

port to eternal happiness. Divines, it is true, have instructed 
us, that the operations of Providence are inscrutable, and that there 
is no foreknowledge of the quarters from which grace may come: 
but if a man of mere plain sense were to form a conjecture on the 
subject, he would hardly look to an act of penal criminality as the 
venultimate step to election, or search for the ** chosen vessels of the 
Tord” among those more familiarly known by the appellation of 
** Newgate birds.” So however it seems to be: when a man is 
unfortunate enough to pass through life respectably, so as to avoid 
coming into contact with the patibulary branch of his Majesty’s 
executive, the odds are that he goes out of the world without the 
positive assurance of his future destiny. Either through an ex- 
cessive confidence in “ the filthy rags of his good works,” or per- 
haps for the want of that invigorating shock derived from the candid 
statements of the legal gentleman in the black cap, the uncondemned 
of this world are too often prevented from making due inquiry into 
the state of their spiritual affairs. But the moment a man has passed 
from the hands of the judge into those of the sheriff, he becomes a 
subject worthy of especial illumination, is rapidly brought to “a sense 
of his awful situation ;” and, mistaking his repentance of having 
placed himself in a hangable predicament for repentance of the 
crime, he is easily exalted to an intoxicating certainty as to the re- 
sult, snaps his fingers at the devil, embraces the hangman, and de- 
parts for another world as satisfied with himself as Mr. Croker 
leaves the House of Commons after having received a sound dress- 
ing from Mr. Stanley. It is truly wonderful how the force of such 
examples is resisted, and how any mortal can rise from the perusal of 
such edifying scenes, without a determination of incontinently quali- 
fying for heaven by the commission of a capital felony. 

To speak seriously, however, on a serious occasion, if the spirit of 
the penal code should seem to indicate that Englishmen think a fre- 
quent exhibition of the law in all its terrors is necessary for the 
maintenance of order in society, their practices in all that concerns 
the execution of its bloody sentences are not the less calculated to 
divest death of its terrors, and to diminish to the uttermost the force 
and efficacy of example. The publicity which is given by police 
reports, by law intelligence, by the details of preparation for death, 
and the awful exhibition itself, instead of being turned to an whole- 
some account, are all conducted as if for the express purpose of 
elevating the condemned into heroes, of perverting the moral sym- 
pathies of the public, and making the victims of justice more atten- 








Uhere is too much reason to fear that our criminals frequently die with a lie 
iu their mouths. The Burkers, for instance, persisted in denying the murder of the 


Italian boy to the last. 
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tive to the part they are to perform in the eyes of the spectators, than 
to the atrocity of the offence for which they suffer. The English 
unfortunately love cait im their hearts; and their affectionate pastors 
and masters have ever taken good care to give them enough of it 
for their money; while the caterers for the public press, who, * living 
to please must please to live,” are not a whit behind-hand in the 
liberality of their doses of the same drug. The whole administration 
of the law is made subservient to this purpose ; and from the judge’s 
h pocrisy in passing of the sentence, to the final practical joke of 
illustrating that passage of the burial service which declares that “ in 
the midst of life we are in death,” by making it the signal for pulling 
the bolts of the platform, and launching the criminal into eternity ,— 
every step of the process is marked by some barefaced piece of cant 
calculated to defeat the ends of justice, and to convert the most so- 
lemn of social tragedies into broad farce. Whenever, more especi- 
ally, it happens that there is something extraordinary and striking in 
the case, whether it be the atrocity of the crime or its novelty, or 
the rank and circumstances of the criminal, public curiosity becomes 
inflamed, and the event is employed to the advantage of all sorts of 
persons, who live by popular excitement, ‘The scene of the offence 
is made an exhibition, and immense crowds flock to indulge their 
morbid feelings (as in the recent case of the Burkers) by gazing on 
the spot, and, as it were, by enacting the whole transaction over again 
in their minds, with the aid of scenery and decorations; and to pur- 
chase at large prices relics of the locale or the properties of the of- 
fenders ; as if, instead of being deserving of the speediest oblivion, 
the horrible event were worthy of being held in perpetual memory. 
In the mean time, the windows commanding the scene of execution 
are let out, like the boxes of a theatre; the transaction itself (as in 
the case of ‘Thurtell) is brought out in a melodrame; and the news- 
paper reporters absolutely haunt the criminal and besiege the jail, 
in order that not the smallest of his words or actions may be suffered 
to escape unnoticed; and last, not least, the priesthood speculate 
largely on his conversion, as a striking and notorious occasion for 
proving the strength of their persuasive powers, and displaying the 
irresistible nature of the doctrines they declare. A maudlin interest 
for the offender is thus developed. Folks think and talk of nothing 
else, tillthe death of the culprit puts an end to the nine-days’ wonder, 
The heinousness of his offences is lost in the paleness of his penitent 
countenance, or in the dramatic details of his rather cool, as well as 
minute, confession. The patience of his resignation, the fervour of 
his devotions, even the decent solemnity of the mourning-suit in 
which he attends the condemned sermon, (another piece of ‘* unreal 
mockery,” as it is conducted under the public eye,) are all matters of 
breakfast-table delight when they are served up in the columns of 
the morning papers : and the agonizing leave-taking with a wife and 
children is food for half the lack-a-daisicality of half the town. As 
the time draws near for the execution, every effort is made by all 
sorts of people to get a sight of the law’s victim, and to be admitted 
into the press-room, and witness the last struggles of human weak- 
ness at the moment of death. It is not very long since this mum- 
mery was carried to a pitch of absurdity, which language wants the 
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power to characterize. Day after day the papers were filled with 
the minutest details of what passed around the condemned, retailed 
with an emphasis that would have been exaggerated, even had it 
respected the death-bed of genius, virtue, or patriotism. Every thing 
the wretched man ate and drank, and every word that fell from his 
lips, were made matter of comment; even the circumstance of his 
giving his barber half-a-crown, (plundered by-the-bye from the widow 
and the orphan,) because it was the last time he should need that 
functionary’s assistance, was not omitted. The condemned, it ap- 
pears, had a wife and also a mistress, and this was made matter of sen- 
timental interest; and it was a subject of edification to see how he 
turned for alternate consolation from love to religion, and from reli- 
gion to love. This in itself was all natural enough. Scenes like 
these are quite in keeping with the position of the criminal ; and as 
far as respects the protagonist, such weaknesses are entitled to every 
indulgence. It is the publicity which is given to them, that stamps 
them with ridicule and invests them with a mischievous tendency, 
It is not to be forgotten that these disgusting tableaux, served up ses- 
sions after sessions, (with only some occasional abridgement during 
the prevalence of long-winded parliamentary debates,) and illus- 
trated with wood-cuts in the weekly papers, are the substitutes for 
novels and new plays among those classes which cannot afford to 
bid for such expensive pleasures. Together with the burlesque re- 
ports of police transactions, narrated in the senseless jargon of the 
thieves’ dialect, they form the favourite reading of the little as well 
as the great vulgar, and alone support the sale of more than one 
publication, Now it is notorious, that when the public mind is 
powerfully affected by the occurrence of any striking and unusual 
crime, there arises in individuals a strange and inexplicable propen- 
sity to imitation, so that such instances rarely remain barren and 
single. But omitting this consideration, it is impossible to imagine 
any combination more likely to deprave the moral feeling of the 
uninstructed, to give them a false estimate of criminal actions, and 
to familiarize them with those pains and penalties with which so- 
ciety feels itself called upon to environ the graver offences. The 
factitious interest thus given to the felon reduces the terror of ex- 
ample to a minimum, and dispels the holy horror with which every 
well-regulated mind should contemplate both the crime and its 
punishment, 

If necessity make it lawful for society to maintain the interests of 
justice at the expense of life, humanity, no less than wisdom, requires 
that the execution should be turned to the greatest account of 
example. It is not suflicient that the sentence should be deemed 
an act of public vengeance; the horror of the infliction should be 
balanced by a corresponding feeling of horror of the act for which 
the victim suffers; and, above all, he should not be placed in the 
light of a stage-player performing for the amusement of the public, 
in order that he may be applauded or hissed, according as he acts 
his part well or ill in the public estimation. An execution loses all 
us effect, if the offender is led to the gallows with the pity, rather 
than the execration, of the spectators. On this account the exagge- 
rated reports of the spiritual assurance of sufferers are eminently 
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mischievous. It may be perhaps humane to pre-oceupy the wretch 
who is already dead to this world, with the prospect of another and 
a better existence, and it is certainly the duty of a Christian minister 
to prepare him to meet the account to which he is about so suddenly 
to be called ; but it is more than problematical whether any laudable 
end, political or religious, is obtained by persuading a grievous 
offender that his salvation is assured by a mere ritual act, and that a 
long train of actions, contrary both to divine and human law, is, 
after all, very indifferent to his future prospects in the world to 
come: yet even if such views be judged scripturally correct, or it be 
deemed a necessary mercy to administer a spiritual opiate in so 
desperate and agonizing an occasion, still there is not any useful 
purpose to be derived from an _ ostentatious display of such 
swaggering : if in the execution, death be thus stripped of all its 
terrors, the infliction is superfluous ; if the criminal is really regene- 
rated to a new moral existence, and has received the plenary for- 
giveness of Heaven, to withhold from him the pardon of his fellow- 
man is alike barbarous and presumptuous. With every respect, 
however, for religious liberty, we will venture to assert that such 
coarse and familiar assumption of certainty, regarding the divine dis- 
pensations, isa flagrant outrage on common sense, converting the 
most serious and solemn function of religion into a jest; and though 
religious liberty consists in allowing every mau to teach as much of 
his own creed as he pleases and can get others to credit, yet it does 
not require that the law should permit the uncalled-for intervention 
of a in the business of a public infliction, to the perversion of the 
moral feeling of the public, to the fostering of fanaticism, and to the 
propagation of degrading notions of divine providence. Lawyers 
would fain make it a current dogma, that perjury in a court of 
justice is, ‘‘in Heaven’s chancery,” an irremissible sin; and they 
will only admit the testimony of those who believe in a future state 
of rewards and punishments. But where would be the required 
sanction of this belief, if the public at large gave credit to the 
boasted efficacy of a faith unfruitful of corresponding works? To 
draw a steady line between an humble confidence in divine wel 
and this saucy security of conscience, may be difficult ; but assuredly 
some care is requisite to avoid the open exhibition of a brutal murderer 
suddenly converted by a clerical legerdemain into a saint and a 
martyr. The act of juridically taking away life is, in itself, untitted 
for exposure in the naked glare of day; to give it its maximum of 
effect, it should be surrounded with mystery and a vague horror: but 
then publicity, on the other hand, is essential to the general security 
of the subject, while the act of death requires to be seen by the 
public in order to be felt by it. The conciliation of these opposing 
interests is not perfectly attainable, and the difficulty goes far 
towards establishing the unfitness of capital punishment; at all events 
the frequency of executions strips their infliction of the greater 
portion of their moral influence. In the larger number of instances, 
all right-thinking persons, gentle and simple, regard them but as 
legal murders; and the victim dies amidst the clamours of the indig- 
nant spectators : even when this is not the case, the spectacle is viewed 
too much as a matter of course, and is followed as an idle amuse- 
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ment, or the means of obtaining a transient emotion. This frequency 
of infliction contributes largely to the public levity in running after 
executions, which has stamped on the English character the charge of 
cold bloodedness and barbarity. ‘The greatest reverence, it has been 
said, is due to the purity of childhood ; and in all that concerns the ad- 
ministration of justice the people are as yet in perpetual childhood. The 
influence of a false estimate of the greater crimes extends over the 
entire field of morality, and tends directly to the multiplication of 
minor offences, while the too frequent spectacle of capital punish- 
ments hardens the hearts of the mob, and predisposes them to san- 
guinary outbreakings. In every point of view in which the subject 
can be regarded, it is pregnant with important consequences ; and if 
the people should really gain a voice in the management of their own 
concerns, it is to be hoped that among the earliest exertions of their 
will may be the revision of the penal code, and the redemption of 
natural justice from the sophistries and temporizings of ignorant and 
prejudiced legislators: in the mean time those who exert an influence 
on public opinion may do something towards allaying the morbid 
feelings with which capital executions are followed, by discouraging 
and reprobating those practices which administer to their taste. We 
are not among those who approve of legislation for every petty 
occasion, nor are we aware that it would be possible by direct 
enactment to prevent the absurdities above denounced ; but we are 
quite sure that if the leading journals agreed, in rigorous compliance 
with public duty to abstain from all publications of what passes ina 
prison, that may tend to create a mischievous excitement, and would 
second the great ends of justice instead of thwarting them, common 
sense and common decency would be less generally shocked on these 
awful dispensations. But then—such details will sell an edition ! 





STATE OF TRADE IN THE METROPOLIS. 


EVERY one who has any thing to do with the expenses of an esta- 
blishment must have noticed the change which has taken place within 
the last few years in the state of the retail trade of London in respect 
to the condition of shopkeepers, and to the manner in which they 
conduct their business ;—every one who is not either too high or too 
low on Fortune's wheel to be interested in that domestic branch of 
economics called shopping, will do well to mark this change. The 
notice which we are about to take of the difference between the 
past and the present states of the retail trade of London is osten- 
sibly, and, in the first place, certainly, in the interest of the public— 
the buyers or customers, whose old and ordinary maxims of thrift 
are not calculated in the present altered state of things to effect the 
end proposed, which they formerly effected; viz. to avoid ex- 
orbitant profits and unreasonable charges, and to lay out their 
money to a fairadvantage. To tradesmen themselves these remarks 


may possibly be of some service; such at least is our wish and 
Formerly, that is, until the last few years, the tradesmen 
and shopkeepers of London might be broadiy divided into two 
classes ; the first and superior class, distinguished by the regular and 
honourable principles on which they conducted their dealings; 0” 


intention. 
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whom the buyer might depend, without personal care and inspection, 
in respect to the quality, price, &c. of the articles purchased, and 
that no indirect advantages would be taken of him. The second, or 
inferior, class, less regular in their dealing, pretending to undersell, 
and often in reality underselling the former, but requiring a sharp 
look-out on the part of the customer in respect to price, quality, &e. 
In the former case, it was understood that a somewhat higher price 
was paid as an equivalent for the neutral points and debateable ad- 
vantages between seller and buyer; in the latter, you became the 
antagonist of the tradesman in the arena of his shop or warehouse, 
and battled with him about price and quality, for the prize of a 
cheap article on the one hand, and of something of over-reaching on 
the other. ‘The former, or superior, class above noticed assume to 
themselves in a distinctive way the epithet ‘ respectable ;” we will 
not stop to examine with what degree of positive or comparative 
fairness, remarking only that the word, thus used, has acquired, 
whatever it had originally, a technical sense: it does not imply 
any positive want of respectability in the other class, but merely 
serves to distinguish those whose customers are for the most part of 
the upper ranks of society, whose dealings are extensive in articles 
of a superior quality. [tis with this class that we have chiefly now to 
do, the other being in a much less degree effected by the causes 
which we are about to notice. 

The progress of the change from the state of things which we have 
thus briefly described, to the present and actual state of shopkeeping 
tactics, has been gradual, and operating for many years, though chiefly 
and increasingly felt in the course of the last five or six. It will serve 
distinctness perhaps, if we begin by noticing the causes which have 
obviously produced the change which we are about to notice, before 
proceeding to describe the present state of things which are their 
results. The great feature of the present times is pecuniary distress : 
the great bulk of the community find their incomes greatly reduced 
within the last few years. ‘The only exception to this remark are 
those whose property and incomes are in money; such as fund- 
holders, mortgagees, &c. It would lead us too far from the line of 
our present subject to trace this state of things to its remote causes ; 
the more proximate and direct antecedent of these disastrous con- 
sequences is, obviously, the great increase in the relative value of 
money, or, what is a correlative position, the great reduction in the 
money price of every species of property and produce. The effects 
of this are remarkable enough; the number of persons who have 
been reduced from atlluence, or the different grades of —— 
to indigence or to utter destitution, within the short period of ten 
years, has been very great. ‘The history of this country, or perhaps 
of any other, furnishes no parallel to it from such a cause—nothing 
that at all approaches to it: thousands, tens, aye hundreds of thou- 
sands of individuals, many of them utterly helpless and enervated 
by long and confident ease and luxury, have suflered the slow, pro- 
tracted, piecemeal torture of passing from the comforts of life to 
poverty; many ‘‘ steeped to the very lips,”—poverty in a country 
and climate like England! where not only ‘* beef and a sea-coal 
fire,” but where Port wine and Turkey carpets are little less than 
necessaries of life. Santa Maria! the thing is shudderingly pic- 
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turesque, and we wonder that some poet of the ‘ Horrid ” does not 
take up the subject in preference to such bagatelles as deluges and 
pestilences: but we are digressing; we will therefore return to our 
direct subject, narrowing our views within the limits of the effects 
of this general distress upon the upper class of shopkeepers at the 
west or fashionable division of this great metropolis. Thus—the 
main dependence of this class of tradesmen has always been on the 
upper classes of society, who for the most part derive their incomes 
from land and houses, also from mines, the Colonies, &c.: they are 
not engaged in trade, but are the passive recipients of the products 
of these sources of wealth, and in a very few instances are connected 
with that potent and now almost paramount class—the monied 
interest, (the former lean kine, who are now eating up the fat kine 
of the landed and other classes,) into whose lap Fortune and cur- 
rency-bills have poured sudden and unexpected wealth. The great 
majority then of the customers of the upper class of tradesmen are 
greatly reduced in income, or utterly impoverished. The effect on 
the tradesman is indirect and immediate: he suffers firstly by a de- 
creased sale, a falling off in the demand for his goods; secondly, 
and more fatally, by inability to obtain payment of his bills, and 
by actual losses or bad debts, as he calls them; thirdly, and _per- 
haps still more ruinously in many cases, by the deterioration and 
lee value of his stock in trade. These three causes have operated 
lately on the poor retail-trader in a degree completely ruinous, and of 
which there is no equal example: all have not suffered equally 
however, but, as may perhaps be stated generally, in a converse 
proportion, as the article in which they deal is of prime and daily 
necessity. The dealers in articles of the higher orders of con- 
venience, of luxury, or of mere taste and vertu, are those who have 
(in about this ascending scale) suffered most; their stock has a 
more conventional value—can be more easily dispensed with. Men 
pinched, and short in money-matters, begin the work of retrenchment 
by doing without articles of mere ornament and luxury; they look at 
a picture, a diamond snuff-box, or a fine hunter, a long while before 
they offer the cash for them ; which is required for the payment of rent 
and taxes, or the grocer’s bill, that is if they have common _ prudence 
and the usual indisposition for the grating alternative of private 
lodgings in Tooke’s Court, or the somewhat génant accommodations 
of those more public establishments the Bench or the Fleet. 

The effects on the tradesman of the two first sources of loss—the 
falling off of his sale and his losses or bad debts—are easily imagined 
and understood, but the wholesale ruin produced by the lessened 
value of his stock may perhaps require a little illustration : let us 
take not an cmemaunis or extreme case, but a medium one. The 
bookseller and publisher may perhaps be cited as this average case, 
though our feelings and habitudes rather incline us to place books in 
the class of the wants of existence, than of that of mere luxuries. 
How often, some ten or fifteen years ago, have we walked through 
the spacious rooms and warehouses of a thriving bookseller, the 
shelves piled with many thousand volumes of rare and valuable 
works, and asked the owner, as much perhaps to gratify his allow- 
able pride as our own curiosity, the number of his volumes, and the 
value of so large a stock! The answer has often been £50,000, or & 
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still largersum. ‘ Ah, then you area rich man, Mr. .” * Softly, 
Sir,” would reply the complacent bibliopole ; « I am content to 
reckon myself worth the half of this sum, for before I can call all 
these books my own, I must pay outstanding claims on their account 
to about half the amount. What then—I have still a balance of 
£25,000 in my favour, which ought perhaps to satisfy the desires of a 
moderate man like myself.” Visit the man now, walk through the 
same rooms and warehouses piled as before with choice and standard 
works, but speak not to him about their price or amount; mark his 
dejected look, and you will see that all is not right, and that he is no 
longer the rich and prosperous bookseller of ten years ago. ‘* What!” 
you may say, ‘‘ has he been prodigal or imprudent?” Not a jot; the 
man was never more thrifty and industrious, but the class who were 
his customers are become poorer, he sells few books, and has many 
debts which he cannot get in: these, however, would not have ruined 
him, but his stock—the source of all his honest pride, and the object 
of his affections—has fallen in value full fifty per cent., in fact has 
only a nominal value; his books are, without a pun, literally un- 
saleable, the man is insolvent. Thus it is with thousands, who were 
a few years ago opulent tradesmen; the ground is sinking under 
them, and the whole edifice of their prosperity is disappearing, they 
hardly know why or how: their former wealth and success seems to 
them like a flattering dream, from which they are awakened, and 
they find themselves on the threshold of the jail or the workhouse. 
Printsellers, a branch of trade kindred to and closely connected 
with the above, have suffered in this manner, and in a still greater 
degree. We heard a very competent judge of the value of this kind 
of property, i. e. copper-plate and other engravings, state that a 
certain stock, which ten or fifteen years ago was valued at £50,000, 
would not at the present moment realize £5000. What then must 
have been the reduction in the value of property consisting of articles 
of mere luxury, taste, or vertu? These brief facts and examples 
may be sufficient perhaps to give a generally accurate notion of the 
actual state of a large part of the higher class of tradesmen at the 
west end of the metropolis; it is indeed deplorably bad, and de- 
serving of the deepest commiseration ; for be it remembered that 
they are for the most part involved in expensive establishments, 
from which they can in no considerable degree escape: true they can 
give up their country-houses at Maida Hill or Bayswater, take their 
daughters from expensive boarding-schools, and employ their delicate 
fingers in the lighter parts of their own businesses, instead of cutting 
out card-racks and painting work-boxes ; but can they avoid the high 
rent of their showy shops, King’s taxes, and parish-rates—charges 
which formerly were scarce felt, but are now taking the bread out of 
their mouths and sinking them quietly into the gulf of insolvency ? 
Chis process of ruin has been and is still going on with increasing 
effect, on this luckless class of men, to an extent and degree that 
must soon make it a national concern; for from this wide and im- 
portant circle, ruin spreads to an infinitely greater circle of servants, 
artisans, and dependants, like that produced by a stone thrown into 
a lake on its surface. 
This is a brief, but we believe accurate, sketch of the actual state 
a large part of this class of tradesmen residing at the genteel end, 
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or beau quartier, of this vast metropolis. ‘The second class of trades. 
men have been, as already stated, much less affected by the wide. 
spreading poverty of the times. Dealing for the most part in articles 
of prime necessity and current sale, with smaller stocks and few book- 
debts, they have in general floated unhurt over the rocks and shal- 
lows, where the receding tide of public prosperity has left their bulk- 
ier brethren stranded and swamped. Here it may be asked, “* Could 
wrudence or skill do nothing to avert from the trader the evils we 
co been describing ; and also, what has been actually done by him 
in the way of precaution and remedy?” The answer to this question 
will bring us to, and in part involve, the point which we at setting 
out (though indeed we seem to have forgotten it) stated to be the 
chiet object of this article, viz. the benefit of the public—the con- 
sumers, in the useful art of laying out money to advantage,—that is, 
to a fair advantage ; for we hate haggling, and have a contempt for 
the man who would go about to deprive the ‘* labourer of his hive,” 
or the shopkeeper of his reasonable profit. ‘To think that any class 
of men should not expect the future to be like the past, or by mere 
reasoning, @ priori, to shape their conduct to altering circumstances 
and coming events, is to know very little of human nature. No 
one, therefore, ought to be surprised that this state of things has come 
upon the sufferers totally unexpectedly; and that no one antici- 
pating the effects of peace, and of legislative tampering with the cur- 
rency, had ‘* put his house in order ”’ to meet the approaching evils;— 
in fact, they were for a long time quite at a loss as to the cause, or 
the probable duration, of the calamities under which they were la- 
bouring. If, indeed, they had understood these points, they might 
certainly have foreseen and evaded, in some degree, the conse- 
quences, and, by cutting away and close-reefing, have rode out the 
storm ; that is, by a prompt and entire change of system, and adopt- 
ing one adapted to the present times, by selling off old stocks at 
reduced prices and at the first loss,—selling for ready money, or 
giving credit very sparingly, for a small profit. This is the system 
which the altered state of things requires, and which circumstances 
will force upon the tradesman sooner or later: those who hesitate 
will be lost and swept away, and their places supplied by others 
who will have sense enough to adopt it. What, however, has been 
and is their actual conduct under these arduous circumstances and 
changes? They have clung, and are clinging as much as possible, to 
the old system ; or rather, vainly attempting to apply it to the pre- 
sent state of things, They continue to charge, in many cases, the 
old prices, although the articles in which they deal are fallen, on the 
average, thirty to forty per cent.; catching at the profit of the mo- 
ment, regardless of the future, and making the most of the stray 
customer whom chance or ignorance brings into their clutches. ‘They 
give credit pretty indiscriminately, charging high prices to all to 
counterbalance the bad debts which on this plan they are sure to 
incur; that is, making the good pay for the bad. ‘This method of 
conducting business is now pretty much practised, and by tradesmen 
who would be much shocked at being deprived of their badge—the 
epithet “ respectable :”’ it is ruinous to themselves, dishonest to the 
best part of their customers, and beneficial only to the worst, !. & 
the unprincipled part of them. Much of this is even apparent an 
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on the surface ; you cannot enter their shops and look at their goods, 
without a feeling coming over you that you are entrapped ; the very 
door seems to fly back of itself, and fasten on a spring-lock to pre- 
vent your retreat, though it opened readily enough to admit you, 
If you do not find the article you want, and show symptoms of get- 
ting out again, the avide attention of the shopman is changed into 
alarm; and private signals, no doubt, are made by him, for a more 
adroit one is sure to make his appearance. If he does not succeed, 
the master or mistress come forward, and try their powers and in- 
fluence: all your remarks on the price or quality of the article are 
met by counter-arguients from three or four active and voluble an- 
tagonists, Who seem resolved not to let you escape, willy-nilly, with- 
out a purchase ; in short, you are fairly hustled and jabbered into 
buying something, which perhaps you do not like or cannot afford, 
If, however, by a physical effort you make your way through them, 
and get unscathed into the street again, chagrin and disappointment 
are depicted on their countenances, and their eyes follow you as 
those of an angler do the wily trout or strong jack who has got off 
his hook, and is swimming away unhurt down the stream again. What 
then in this state of things is the policy of the buyer; and what are 
the chief precepts of shopping economics adapted to these bizarre 
circumstances? We will merely suggest two or three rules, which 
we have practised ourselves, and found useful and necessary tn this 
way. In the first place and generally deal for ready money or what is 
equivalent to it; for if ‘* borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry,” 
credit, which is a kind of borrowing, does no less to trade; the 
shopkeeper never thinks he can lay on enough profit to make up for 
the risk and delay of trusting. Avoid those shopkeepers who give 
indiscriminate trust; they are either fools, or make it up in some way 
or other—iu either case it is better to have nothing to do with them, 
When the article is not of current and well-kuown value, state 
plainly to the dealer, before he fixes his price, that you intend, be- 
fore concluding the purchase, to compare his article and price with 
those of other dealers, but that you will give him the preference on 
equal terms: he cannot complain of this, and will in most cases 
afix so reasonable a price to insure your return, that you will sel- 
dom have much trouble in the way of further inquiry to be con- 
vinced of it. When the articles are of a current price and quality, 
as those of the grocer, oilman, &c., until you are satisfied that you 
have found a fair and proper shopkeeper, deal alternately with two, 
or, what is much the same thing, divide your order into two or more 
equal parts, and, sending them to different shops, compare the results, 
By these and similar precautions, we think it is not overstating the 
matter to say that £800 will produce the same results as £1000 
laid out with less judicious management, and all this without hag- 
gling or running about after advertizing or soi-disant cheap shops : 
though these are not altogether to be suspected or passed over, they 
are one of the signs of the times, and the first shoots of the new and 
more economical system of dealing and general frugality, which will 
infallibly grow out of these impoverished and reforming times. ‘ 
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THE PAST YEAR. 


Tuey go, they go, they pass away !— 
Hours bear us on their wings 

To where in night and mystery 
End mortal wanderings. 

Iam not weary of this scene, 
Although its ways to me 

Have rough and care-worn ever been— 
I am content to be. 


Life hath its whisperings of joy 
Amid the darkest hours, 

As in the desert of annoy 
Spring solitary flowers ; 

I am prepared to wait my time, 
Though but a useless weed, 

However dark the doom, or way, 
That is for me decreed. 


Such course is best—but I am sad 
While years thus fleet away, 

And times when I was young and glad 
Are thronging memory, 

And voices heard in parted days, 
Whose music on the soul 

Falls like a vault’s dim window rays 
Upon a buried pall. 


I hear them in the winds at eve, 
That rustle Autumn woods,— 
I hear them on the ocean wave,-— 
I hear them in the floods ;— 
Whence come they ?—Spirits of the air 
They wait upon the heart; 
Enshrining recollections there, 
Death can alone dispart— 





Holding communings from afar 
On shores where all have rest, 

Or in some bright remoter star— 
The Eden of the blest, 

Where fancy furls her sunny wings 
Amid bright isles of bliss, 

And many a lovely vision brings 
Of worlds more fair than this. 


Then why regret the buried time ? 
Who'd live life o’er again, 
The self-same scene from childhood’s prime ’— 
Too deep would be the pain. 
Poor weary pilgrims, let us say, 
Our toilsome journey run, 
Grateful, resign’d, howe’er the way,— 
‘** Father, thy will be done!” 
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THE IRISH CHURCH AND HER TITHEs. 


Fiamma dal ciel su le tue trecce piova, 
Malvagia, che dal fiume, e dalle ghiande, 
Per I’ altru’ impoverir se’ ricca e grande ; 
Poi che di mal oprar tanto ti giova ; 
Nido di tradimenti, in cui si cova 
Quanto mal per lo mondo oggi si spande ; 
De vin serva, di letti, e di vivande, 
In cui lussuria fa |’ ultima prova. 
Per la camere tue fanciulle e vecchi 
Vanno trescando, e Belzebub in mezzo 
Co’ mantici, e col foco, e con gli specchi. 
Gia non foste nudrita in prime al rezzo ; 
Ma nuda al vento, e scalza fra li steechi ; 
Or vivi si, ch’ a Dio ne venga il leggo. 
Perrarcn, Sonetto xiv. 

From what baleful and polluted source did the Protestant 
Church derive the right, which she is exercising in Ireland, of 
coercing the people into the exaction of what she impiously calls 
her dues, stripping the sick and the dead of their scanty rags, aggra- 
vating the horrors of periodical fevers and famine, and swelling the cup 
of vulgar misery till it overflows in butchery and riot? Let us see 
her warrant for the transactions of Bally-truckle, Newton Barry, 
Castle Pollard, and eget, HH ‘“<'T'o the law and the testi- 
mony; if they speak not according to this word, it is because there 
isno light in them.” War for tithes! Civil war for the benefit of the 
Church! Are regiments of dragoons to be called out to sabre the 
people in defence of religion and ‘* Church-property ?” How would the 
imprisoned legions yell with mirth and triumph in the nethermost abyss, 
as the souls of the slain were hurried from such an Aceldama to meet 
the awful gaze of eternal justice! Were ever the hearts and under- 
standings of men ensnared to a more absolute perdition, than where 
the Government, on pretences of public safety, can lend its sword to 
this monstrous fury, in favour of men pretending to follow the steps 
of Him who made Peter put up his weapon, though drawn to pre- 
serve his master’s life and freedom? ‘* Woe unto them that call 
evil good, and good evil; that put darkness for light, and light for 
darkness.”—*‘* Woe unto them that decree unrighteous decrees, and 
that write grievousness which they have prescribed; to turn away 
the needy from judgment, and to take away the right from the poor 
of my people, that widows may be their prey, and that they may rob 
the fatherless,” 

If the country and its rulers be not given up to the most incurable 
hypocrisy that ever disgraced a sinking state, these atrocities must 
have a speedy, resolute, and unsparing cure. There is no time to 
lose; Government must indulge in no more tampering with the 
clergy. Their power and riches are equally forfeited—and devoted 
to the appeasing the violated rights of nature and the offended spirit 
of religion. Let the nation reflect on its duties, and consider the 
crimes which we have warranted and have to atone for, Sancti- 
timony and bloodshed ! God’s holy ministry fed by the spoils of 
the tithe-sword! Here is a subject for Perceval’s fast-day, if 
clerical mummery could stand in the place of our wickedness and 
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debasement, and tempt the return of honour and justice to “ a seed 
of evil doers, and children that are corrupters.”’ 

But to our task :—where got the Church her title to the bread 
of a starving people, and bow does she derive her warrant, lately 
put forth from her cave in Albemarle Street with an air and echo 
portending ‘* malice and all uncharitableness, . fitter for the Tro. 
phonian pit than the voice and mien of Christian priests claiming 
an equal possession with the owner in all the lands of England and 
Ireland? Why not Scotland, and the islands beyond? The Son of 
Man “ had not where to lay his head.” Listen to the procurators 
of his ‘* spouse:” the Bull of Borgia, which bestowed America 
upon the crown of Spain, has not a more startling and impious effron- 
tery :—‘* The Protestant clergy are part owners in the land.—The 
Roman Catholics, who are bound to pay them their legal dues, ac- 
cepted not by compulsion, but voluntarily, the obligations and ad- 
vantages of proprietors or tenants,—The laws which laid upon the 
soil the support of the Church thus warned all who possessed or 
occupied it of the conditions they must observe.” 

Nothing can move us to wonder at men who are capable of a 
contempt so superb and swollen of the primary obligations either of 
Jaw or religion. It was after the fourth century, when the Church 
set itself about establishing the claim for tithes, now upon pretences 
of secular gratitude for spiritual services done, now upon divine pre- 
cept and the example of the Jewish Church, now upon compulsory 
laws obtained from princes steeped in crimes which Paganism would 
have held as wholly unpardonable, and now upon persuasion backed 
by the roaring ordinance of public councils and the decrees of 
schools. Among other pigments to colour their right, for which they 
searched heaven and earth, and also hell, (if St. Augustine is right 
in his belief that the gods of the old world, from whose worship the 
practice of tithe was originally derived, were devils, wandering 
about by sufferance of the Most High, ‘* seeking whom they might 
devour,”) was a fabled beast in Africa, who divided its prey into 
eleven parts, and, having eaten ten, left the other ‘‘ as a kind of first- 
fruit or tithe.” Let us consider the eternal vigilance of the Church 
in enlarging the borders of her temporal wealth and authority; aad 
how, from the unpromising and barren soil of fasting and abstinence, 
and a formal renouncement of every thing belonging to this life, she 
has, in all Christian countries, acquired what she deems a lawful and 
inalienable interest in one full tenth of the gross produce of the 
earth, and all that it contains; and then we may bear with a more 
calm and perhaps a more effectual contempt her insolence at this 
time, which is destined to be her hour of detection and divorce, as it 
is manifested in the same dark and ill-inspired oracles. Hard by the 
passages which we have cited, the reader will find her advocates 
formally disowning the good-will and favour of the Jaity, as it is en- 
joyed by some of the clergy of the Irish Roman Catholic Church; and 
admitting, with an unabashed forehead, that the Protestant Church is 
to rely on her possessions and the authority of the magistrate, not on her 
estimation by the flock, not on her usefulness to the country, not even 
on the performances of her mouth-piety, garnishing all with reasons 
for permanently establishing the Insurrection Act in Lreland, which 
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in bldnt English is the law of the sword—and all for the sake of tithe. 
They do not rebuke, or in any way disown the proposition, while 
they insidiously saddle their Roman Catholic rivals with its exas- 

rating impertinence, but cant most whiningly upon ‘ the duty by 
which he who tills God’s earth is bound to render the appointed 
acknowledgment of his blessing,” and against * the iniquity of 
diverting to profane uses a sacred fund.”* ** Appointed acknow- 
ledgment !” So that, eighteen hundred years after the Atonement, 
which was to change religion from the wasteful and degrading sacri- 
fices of the old altars to the worship of the true God,— 





who does prefer before all temples 
The upright heart and pure,— 


we have the logic of the belly,—the greedy-stomached homilies b 
which the priests of Isis and Zoroaster, of Jove, and Hercules, and 
Diana, and Apollo, and Bacchus, juggled their fellow-countrymen 
out of the tenths to feed the rabble of Olympus. * Appointed 
acknowledgment !” By whom appointed ? ‘ The earth is the Lord's, 
and the fulness thereof.” Again; ‘* he who tills God’s earth—” 
Very just ; nothing more becoming than gratitude : but to whom is 
the acknowledgment due? To God :—he does not want the tenth 
sheaf, the tenth pig, or the tenth calf, any more than he wants the 
tenth shilling of a courtesan’s hire! He will not starve, though tithe 
should lose its sancto-secular power of encumbering and disordering 
the whole frame of society, and all its varied actions and functions ! 
Lucian makes Jupiter complain of a certain people who had deserted 
his temple in favour of that of Esculapius; and bitterly the thunder- 
bearer laments the loss of the savoury steam of those offerings by 
which he had been partly fed. The minatory bodements put forth 
to protect the tithe, now that the harvest is ripe for the sickle of 
reform, are scarcely less ridiculous; assuredly they are not more 
dignified, nor less sordid. The excuses, too, rendered on behalf of 
the medical god, might very well stand as an answer to the case set 
up in the Review before quoted, of an endowment by the ancestor 
to establish an infirmary, and the necessity laid on the heir to keep 
it up. 

Tithes are neither medicine nor doctrine ; they move in no way to 
the advancement of piety, or even of good morals. They constitute 
a practical infraction of Christianity, and provoke its self-scourging 
er against the reverend claimants. ‘* Physician! heal thyself.” 

‘our minds are full of all forbidden desires and longings: in that 
pretended Zion the vices are reduced, as to their proper centre, 
under specious titles of holiness; your pomp appears under the 
name of Church decorum ; your ambition is falsely called an anxiety 
jor the preservation of orderly government; your love of simple 
tyranny takes the semblance of zeal for the public interests; courtly 
adulation has there founded her palace. You sneer most self- 
4pprovingly at the blind impulses of the popular mind, while your 
own actions are the very tares of error. You have shamelessly con- 
verted the poverty of the A postles to dignities and sumptuous pa- 
laces. ‘Time was that the clergy were reverenced for the sanctity of 
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their lives; but now you declare it to be the end and object of your 
ministry to raise respect by worldly rule and greatness, and admit 
that nothing else can make you enjoy reverence with the people, 
Religion wails over you as she did in olden times, when she said 
‘« T was wont to have wooden chalices and golden priests in my ser- 
vice ; but now, wooden priests and golden chalices.” Princes anq 
rulers make passionate vows to you; why do you not repel them? 
When they threaten the malice of the secular arm in favour of the 
Church, why do you not rebuke them, and refer to the legions of 
angels which are at her command? Instead of which, you threaten 
Government with subversion, and all the order of the State with 
overthrow, unless they will yield, as yield they do, to your vehe- 
ment and furious cupidity for gold and power. And when you are 
seen unchristianizing the Church, by gaining over the vindictive arms 
of the civil Government to your prohibited gratifications, are you 
not afraid that the cup of abuse and desolation which your elder 
sister of Rome has been doomed to quafi, after having mortally 
dosed her lovers and her victims, may be prepared again for your 
lips, when ‘* the Bridegroom comes like a thief in the night,” and 
finds his bride the Church wallowing in luxury, stained with the 
blood of his people, and calling in her rage for laws of great terror, 
cruelty, and injustice? Perchance may be repeated, to her astonished 
hearing, the menaces threatened to the two Assyrian sisters by Eze- 


kiel; in one of whom Petrarch detected the figure of the Roman 
Church :— 


Fondata in casta ed umil povertate, 
Contra tuoi fondatori alzi la corna, 
Putta sfacciata! E dov’ hai posto spene? 
Negli adulteri tuoi, nelle mal nate 
Ricchezze tante ? Oi, Constantin non torna, 
Ma tolza il mondo tristo, che ’] sostene. 
PETRARCH, Sonello Xvi. 


Founded in chaste and humble poverty, 

‘Gainst them that feed thee dost thou lift thy horn, 
impudent wretch! Where hast thou placed thy hope ? 
In thy adulterers or thy new-got wealth? 

Another Constantine comes not in haste, 

But look for one to rid the world thou burden’st. 


But the Protestant Church justifies her claims, as her elder sister 
did, ‘** by the law.” What law? Certainly not the law of God. 
She has made a patchwork of rules and doctrines out of the Leviti- 
cal law, the custom of the imperial tribute, and the general customs 
of the heathen superstitions,—very unlike the garment that was 
without seam. ‘To the last we have referred before. The Levitical 
law is, if possible, a more unhallowed plea, since Christianity was 
sent to destroy expiation by sacrifices, when ‘‘ one was made a sacti- 
fice forall.” The tithes paid to the Levites were always used cere- 
monially before being consumed; and the better opinion was, that 
they were only due as sacrifices. Joseph Scaliger inquired of @ Jew, 
what his nation would do in the affair of tithes, if the Temple should 
be rebuilt. The answer was, that to build it again were to no pur- 
pose, becanse they had no lawful priesthood ; there being not one of 
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them that can prove himself a Levite. But, above all, the tithes were 
in lieu of a division of land, and fed the whole tribe,—namely, one- 
twelfth of the nation. This would be idle reasoning, had not the 
Church revived, and improved upon, all the pretences which a vi- 
tiated and corrupt hierarchy invented to prop the cause of tithe, from 
its first transition into the possession of the Church, out of the outcast 
deities of the Pantheon,—the grand lazar and pest-house of the 
heathen divinities. ‘The authority of the Levitical law fails her to- 
tally; not so the devotion of Rhodope, and the oracle which en- 
couraged the piety of the Crotonians and Locrians, by assuring them 
that the victory in the impending battle would be won by excess in 
yows rather than in valour. But her faith in temporals is exceeding 
great, and spreads like a grain of mustard-seed. 

Selden is said to have expressed his wonder that the clergy would 
seek a title gure divino to tithes, while the common law furnished 
them with one which, in most instances, could be traced higher than 
the possession of a landed estate, and that ought to suffice them. 
This was a mere opinion as to their prudence—‘* On this hint they 
spake.” Swift pushed the expression a point further, by saying 
‘they had as good a right.” Lord Eldon gave it another pash: and 
now the clerical commentators have got the stone to the top of the 
hill,—and statesmen and lawyers are afraid to call their lands their 
own in any other sense than the Church chooses to allow them. Of 
a truth, they have saved to themselves all rights and advantages that 
ever the Roman Church got, or the Roman empire lost. Their 
kingdom is not of this world ; it is the world itself,—if this be law. 
We see, in all this, footsteps traceable like those which Daniel 
pointed out to Cyrus in the temple of Bel; nor are we without 
strong resemblances of the devouring cormorancy of that east-country 
god, and the vexed and angry spirit of his associate the Dragon. 
Had we not good Church authority to the contrary, we might be led 
to suspect that the history was removed by the Church into the Apo- 
crypha on account of its inconvenient allusion, ‘ its most unsavoury 
similies,”’ 

No claim can be more repulsive than one set forth in the terms 
before cited tor the English Protestant Church ; she cau have no 
title accruing before Henry VIIL., all beyond must go to the credit 
of her predecessor: that undoubtedly was large enough, because it 
was given in an age darkened by grosser superstition than was con- 
tained among the politer nations of the old world, in the worship of 
Bacchus and other false representations of the power and goodness of 
the Creator, which have come down to us among the fragments of 
the old religions. But no country has ever allowed an equal right 
to enforce the law of tithe with that which establishes the right to 
the possession of lands; it is not in the nature of things that it 
should be so. The law of their establishment is derived from the 
Church in her spiritual capacity, and established by human govern- 
ment, which is constantly fluctuating in such matters: the aids lent 
her to enforce her claim are an indulgence, which of itself shows 
the precariousness of her original title. The first vows of tithe were 
voluntary, and wholly at the discretion of the giver as to the object. 

he historians of the times have not failed to notice the foul and 
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scandalous greediness with which the clergy hunted this game, whey 
once started, The Emperor Julian has made memorable the asgj- 
duity of the priests, even at that early period, in persuading dyin 
communicants to leave something to the Church ; and Gianone, after 
Father Paul, gives us to understand that they were not particular 
as to the sources from whence it came, nor the families that were to 
be stripped to enrich her. 

They had successfully eluded the Roman law, by which no persons 
were permitted to give, or bequeath by will, real estates to any 
college, society, or corporation, nor these to accept them, without the 
approbation of the senate or the prince. As to money, long before 
that period those acquisitions were so considerable that they are 
attributed by the more sober historians as the cause of most of the 

rsecutions brought upon the Church from the death of Commodus, 
till the religion became the law of the empire. The collections, 
which from the time of the Apostles had been made for and divided 
among all the faithful, with an especial regard to the poor and the 
stranger, (insomuch that the Church of Antioch at one time fed 
three thousand mouths,) began, from the pride and laziness of the 
priests, to be appropriated. ‘* Not contented with a subsistence in 
common, the clergy began to affect living separate in houses of their 
own, and to have each their allowance paid in money daily or 
monthly, or for a larger time ; but the disorders ended not here, for 
the bishops, ceasing to make the usual distribution to the poor, 
reserved them to their own use. Thus enriched with the spoils of 
the Church, and giving themselves up to all the methods of in- 
creasing them, even to usury itself, they quite abandoned the doctrine 
of Christ.” This is the dry and formal conclusion of a zealous 
ecclesiastic, and the most acute legist and statesman of his age. 
St. Cyprian lamented this condition of affairs in his time, and con- 
cluded that God permitted the great persecution under Decius, to 
purge his Church from corruption. ‘* Why should ye be stricken 
any more? ye will revolt more and more.” Her thirst for wealth, 
much more than her faith, made her triumph over all difficulties ; 
her larders were enlarged in the midst of her worst sufferings ; and 
indeed the State seems to have had more trouble in saving its people 
and their possessions from her pious clutches, than she herself en- 
countered from the animosity of the State, notwithstanding her pa- 
thetic appeal to the early martyrs, upon whose sufferings and merits 
she relies to justify her possessions and temporal authority, which 
she holds, as Father Paul declares, by the abandonment of the 
doctrine of Christ. In the year 370, an ordinance was published 
which forbad churchmen to frequent the houses of widows and 
orphans, or to receive any gifts by will or donation from women, 
immediately or by any third hand; which ordinance was approved 
by St. Jerome as a remedy of a corruption which had taken too deep 
root among the clergy.“ Another novelty contributing greatly to 
their wealth was introduced at this time: it had been prohibited by 
the ancient canons to accept any donations or legacies from divers 
kinds of public sinners ; such as sacrilegious persons, courtesans, and 
those who were at variance with their own brothers. But all these 
difficulties were entirely removed, and all gifts, from what hand 
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soever they came, were indifferently received. And it is evident in 

ractice, that the greatest part of the legacies and donations bestowed 
upon the Church are owing to the bounty of infamous and public 
women, or of people who are gratifying that way their own par- 
ticular quarrels with their relations.” 

The piety of the communicants took advantage of the growing 
troubles of the empire, to bestow real or immoveable estates on her, 
which were all confiscated in 302 by Diocletian and Maximian, 
except in France ;_ there Constantius Chlorus, who governed, 
hindered the decree from being executed: eight years after, Max- 
entius restored all her possessions: a little while after, she found 
the same favour from ‘‘ Constantine and Licinius having granted 
free exercise of religion to the Christians, and allowed congregations 
of the clergy, which in Greek were called churches, made them also 
capable of acquiring fixed revenues throughout the empire, with an 
exemption from personal services.” So that, with respect to her 
temporals, they were the fatal cause of those debaucheries by which 
she was distinguished almost as soon as she was known to the 
heathen world at large ; and the distinction between the word Church, 
as significant of a congregation of the faithful, according to the 
pattern of Christ and the Twelve, and the same word as significant of 
a body of men deeply versed in those mysteries by which the priests 
of all former religions drew to themselves a large proportion, but 
never so large as these, of all the goods of the earth, in recompense 
for appeasing the malice of the infernal, and propitiating the favour 
of the superior gods, is as ancient as that fatal adoption by which 
Constantine made her a coheiress in the succession of the Imperial 
Crown. It was the retrospect of the varied infamies brought upon 
the faith, the turbulence and distraction introduced into all the Chris- 
tian States, the pride and malice of the priests towards one another, 
the corruptions of doctrine and unscriptural ceremonies transferred 
from the heathen to the Christian temples to blind the reason of the 
multitude and enrich the priests, the use of bribery, fraud, violence, 
even to steel and poison, in effecting the chief spiritual promotions, 
the prostitution of the means so acquired to the wickedest purposes, 
that filled the mind of the great Italian with a holy and zealous 
regret, and spread over his poem that abundance of reproachful 
allusions to the sottishness of princes, and the wanton luxury of the 
red-robed harlot, whom he describes as mingling their unhallowed 
embraces, and made him recur to it as the source of all ‘* spiritual 
wickedness in high places :”— 

Ahi! Costantin, di quanto mal fa matre, 
Non la tua conversion, ma quelle dote 
Che da te prese ii primo ricco Patre! 
Dell’ Inferno, Canto X1x. 


Ah Constantine ! of how much ill was cause, 
Not thy conversion, but those rich domains 
That the first wealthy Pope received of thee. 

Now for the reason of this lament. ‘‘ From this time till the 
year 963, during the space of eighty years, wherein Italy laboured 
under the extremest confusions, as well in the civil government as 
ecclesiastical , especially in the Papacy, we must not expect to find 
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any traces or form of good government in the Church, but a mere 
chaos of impieties, and a general preparative and forerunner of the 
miserable revolutions and disorders which followed. Popes were 
then excommunicated by their successors, and their acts broken and 
annulled, not excepting the very administration of the sacraments - 
six popes were driven out and dethroned by those who aspired to 
their places ; two Popes put to death ; and Pope Stephen VIII. 
wounded in the face with so much deformity, that he never after 
appeared in public. Theodora, a famous courtesan, by the interest 
and faction she had then in Rome, got her professed lover chosen 
Pope, who was called John X. John XI. was chosen Pope at the 
age of twenty years, being the bastard of another Pope dead eighteen 
years before.” 

It may cause surprise to see any allusion to times so monstrous 
and actions so abominable, especially as our Church professes to be 
reformed and restored to something like her original purity: but it 
is her own fault if, looking through the vista of the past, we confuse 
her with the tribes of wicked hirelings who made God's house “a den 
of thieves.” She will persist in an ancient, traditional, and scrip- 
tural title to tithes, as old at least as any man’s title to his estate. 
If she insists on perpetuity and unbroken succession, she must derive 
it through these channels of corruption and bloodshed ; and then she 
need not content herself with so juvenile and defective a charter as 
that which is left to her by St. Paul,—*‘ if we sow unto you spiritual 
things, is it a great matter if we reap your carnal things?” She can 
go higher than the Nativity—she can show a divine right from Bac- 
chus, in whose honour the drama of Athens was first instituted, to 
the expense of which one-tenth was awarded by that pious demo- 
cracy. She may go on to show how virtuously they resisted Demo- 
sthenes, when he wished most sacrilegiously to divert that tribute 
from ‘* sacred to profane uses,” by using it in the Macedonian war. 
Then there is the sacred example of the Athenian cooks, who saved 
a tithe of the victuals for their ever-hungering gods. She may go 
further, and prove,—as the old temples had them in one way or 
another, and Apollo, who was the most wealthy god of his family, was 
actually called Decatephoros, ‘* tithe-crowned,’’—that tithes and re- 
ligion are coeval, and that religion will expire with tithes. This is 
an unavoidable conclusion, put according to the best manner of the 
schools, and warranted by the fact. ‘* No tithe—no religion,” is to 
the full as true as ‘* no bishop—no king,” if qualified by the right 
title of the worship. The religion of Christ cannot cease—it still 
lives somewhere : but the tithe of the English Protestant Church is 
proof against her house being its habitation. Let any one ask bim- 
self, if a right derived from such times and such a Church govern- 
ment as is before described,—amidst the wildest and darkest struggles 
between rival powers, then only first subsiding into order, and as 
frequently driven back into the tides of anarchy by the bellowing 
winds that blew, at the pleasure of Rome’s bishop, from the caverns 
of the Seven Hills, so that Europe, with all her priests and princes, 
resembled a forest of wild beasts abandoned to the rage of all the 
greedy passions,—could be held at this day of such unalterable autho- 

ity, that the nation must perish rather than modify the terrible evils of 
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the Church. This is the claim now made for her ; and it is grounded 
on authorities chiefly drawn from those wholly atrocious periods, or 
others of even a worse character as it regards our own islands. The 
first gift of tithes here comes from a Saxon robber, who could not 
write, and marked the sign of the cross, very usefully for all his illi- 
terate countrymen, who remain in the same state of ignorance at this 
day: he did it to expiate a grievous, treacherous, and unpardonable 
murder of one whom he had invited to his kingdom to marry his 
daughter. The indecencies and impertinences to which the a 
had recourse, in pushing forward this claim to its present seven-headed 
and ten-horned strength, constituted the practice into a proverb of 
the time, to describe a discourse diverted from its first object —** ver- 
tere sermonem ad decimas.”” They placed all Christian perfection in 
that one merit of paying tithes. Not contented with predial tithes, 
to which they would have been confined by any adoption of the 
Levitical law, (which confined the rights of that tribe to one-tenth of 
the increase, instead of any portion of land, which they were for- 
bidden to hold,) they demanded tithe of every man’s trade and in- 
dustry, not excepting that of hunting and the soldier’s pay, People 
may think that these things are forgotten and out of use ;—the long- 
est memory known is that of a priesthood. Some of the pagans 
traced the possession of tithe to the feast given to Hercules—‘ the 
appointed acknowledgement” of the Quarterly Review—for recover- 
ing the cattle from Cacus; some of them to Priapus, to whom Juno 
awarded a tenth of spoils of war for teaching Mars to dance. Their 
successors find it running as far back as the Saxon invasions, They 
have not quite quitted their claim to personal tithes: their remem- 
brance lives in the Easter offerings, which are held by law to be a 
commutation of them. As to the soldiery, they do not directly con- 
tribute a tenth; probably the mutiny in the army of Camiilus, and 
the peril of Rome being lost to the Gauls in consequence of his 
rashly vowing tithe of the spoils of a conquered city to Apollo, has 
furnished a salutary hint to leave the soldiery in a state of untithed 
reprobation, rather than meddle with their souls’ welfare. But even 
they are not altogether left out; in peace they obtain their spiritual 
food on easy terms at the next parish church or chapel. During the 
war they were frequently accommodated with a drum-head sermon, 
for which they were put under a moderate contribution that made it 
both easy and pleasant to them. 

It was not till the year 1175 that the Church proceeded to cen- 
sures to enforce the payment of tithes of mills, fisheries, hay, wool, 
and bees, and ordered that the tithes of every thing should be paid 
before the charges in gathering the fruits should be deducted. In 
1195 came excommunication for non-payment of tithe of wine, grain, 
fruits, trees, cattle, gardens, merchandises, soldier's pays hunting, and 
windmills; this by the decretals of the popes, and in this country 
bya particular decretal of Innocent III., date 1200, confirming the 
Council of Lateran. But the Canonists went further, affirming that 
the poor who beg about the streets are obliged to pay the tenth of all 
the alms, and common women likewise a part of their infamous gains, 
This was not Christ, but Belial. The funds that fed the Apostolic 
Church, both hearers and ministers, were supplied from a different 
fountain, and went to a different purpose—‘ Sell all that thou hast, 
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and give to the poor:” yet here we stand, affronting the message of 
salvation, the character and conversation of Jesus and his disciples, 
looking on, while their pretended successors, possessed of the chari- 
table donations of continuing ages, gorged with the very means trusted 
to them to protect the poor, have taken the field to fight with mortal 
weapons against their flocks; Ministers of the Crown and half the 
Upper House cheering them on with a greater defiance of all justice, 
divine or human, than ever was admitted into the code of civilized 
nations. 

We had before said that a tithe-war had commenced in Ireland: 
while penning this, the Minister and the Chancellor of Ireland have 
declared it in form. They avow that the additional troops are 
there, to enforce the rights of the clergy, and maintain the law at all 
hazards. This is an abdication of all the rational functions of Go- 
vernment. It may be the law that Ireland shall be tithed to the 
division of the last potato, and that the people of Ireland shall 
perish, rather than one jot or tittle of the law shall fail. But this is 
the law of a divinity, whose business is perpetual war and malice 
against Him who bade Peter ‘‘ feed his sheep ;” it is a law issuing 
from ‘* the wisdom beneath, earthly, sensual, and devilish ;” it is a 
law of unrighteousness and multiplied hypocrisy ; it is a law of sanc- 
timony and rapine; it is a law more cruel and impious than that 
which was passed to ensnare Daniel—** at what time ye hear the 
sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all 
kinds of music, ye fall down and worship the golden image that 
Nebuchadnezzar the king hath set up; and whoso falleth not down 
and worshippeth shall the same hour be cast into the midst of a 
burning fiery furnace.” This was law perfectly good and binding 
in Babylon, as much so as that brewing of lay and ecclesiastic cor- 
ruption, which the priests of the reformed religion and the govern- 
ment have prepared to gratify the pride of the Church as the wages 
of her prostitution. ‘The furnace is there and the fire. Who is to be 
cast into it? The Irish people? No; the spirit of reason and 
humanity is among them, and the flames will play harmlessly upon 
them, so as to justify the worship of the true God from the blood- 
spilling pollutions which stand in its place. Does Lord Grey know 
that the tithe-war of Ireland has cost thousands of lives in the last 
thirty years? When he talks of persevering in it, one cannot but look 
up, expecting the fire from heaven which is to consume the altars and 
the false prophets of the homicide religion. 

The tithe will cease in Ireland. But it is not enough that the mis- 
chief should end: the fortifications raised by law to secure the clergy 
from the siege of justice and reason must be wholly demolished ; except 
Acts of Parliament of their own contriving, and some judgments of 
most profligate corruption given from the tribunals, and they are with- 
out any proper sanction. ‘To appeal to Christianity is out of the ques- 
tion; every one of its dispensations breathes comfort and support to 
those ‘* that labour and are heavy-laden.” If ever the Deity was 
manifested in a particular manner to our suffering race, it was in the 
compassionate precepts of the gospel. What then has made the ad- 
ministration of religion so to differ, as to present a worse spectacle of 
greedy superstition, than in the voluntary devotion of their lives by 
the heroes of the old world, as a sacrifice to the infernal gods! 
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Plainly, the corruption of religion, which brings with it mouth- 
honour for the Deity, heart-burning and ill-will among men, and 
unreproved hypocrisy among both priests and people. The pretence 
of ecclesiastic law will hardly be insisted on, though the Reviewer 
before cited is not backward in forcing upon Doctor Doyle a belief 
in the divinity of tithes, because forsooth the Council of Trent, the 
proceedings of which, public and private, cannot be rendered into any 
English fit to be uttered before any audience, decreed that ** tithes 
were due to God.” If this be their idea of orthodox obedience, the 
Doctor will have little to fear, though Cambridge and Oxford should 
unite to batile him. They might have learned from Pascal, that not 
even the decrees of a public council, which is the highest authority 
known in the Church, can bind, except in matters of faith. Coke 
expressly says, following out the doctrines of his Roman Catholic 
predecessors, that the decree of the Council of Lateran, afterwards 
enforced by the decretal of Tunocent ILL., (though by the way he 
declares that he has looked through the decrees of that council and 
can find nothing of the kind there,) was ouly allowed to be binding, 
inasmuch as it was just and reasonable. The tithe then was created 
by the law of the land, and not the law Christian. There is no law 
of this country which is not alterable by the power which established 
it, because ** the law of reason is above the common law, as the 
common law is above the statute-law.” The law which admitted the 
epistle of Innocent ILI. has, in fact, been altered,—we need not say 
in whose favour. Where he claims the tithe for the ofliciating mi- 
nister, he also forbids him to take money for the duties be renders 
to his flock in marriages, christenings, prayers for the dead, or on 
any other accounts; in recompense of which duties he claims for the 
parson the full payment of tithes. ‘* Oh! but the Reformation has 
come since ;”’ so it has, and with it it has brought settled fees for the 
ministry of religious offices, an utter bereavement of the poor of the 
funds which were provided chiefly for their use, the right of saddling 
the congregation with the repairs of the church, which were also 
chargeable on the same fund, and some scores of wicked judgments 
given in the last century, which have revived claims of tithe before 
dormant for ages, in many cases restoring the parson to his primitive 
tithes, though possessed of the glebes for which tithes had been for- 
merly commuted, giving one tithe by custom, and another de jure, 
out of the same land, extending the custom by implication to things 
not titheable (very few the reader may be sure) de jure. By these and 
the like atrocities the property of the Church has gained upon the laity 
more than two annual millions in the last fifty years, to say nothing 
of the improvements in her income by the enlargements of cultivation. 
Well may she be prepared to fight for possessions, when her priests 
exceed the proudest princes of the earth in the enjoyments of idle- 
ness and luxury. The crime is not new; something of the sort must 
have happened to rouse the rebuke of Jeremiah—** For the sins of 
her prophets and the iniquities of her priests have shed the blood ot 
the just in the midst of her: they have wandered as blind men in 
the streets ; they have polluted themselves with blood, so that men 
would not touch their garments.” 
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DIALOGUES OF THE DECK.—No. Il. 
THE MARCH-O’-MIND, OR, INTELLECT AFLOAT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ TALES OF THE TAR.” 





(Scene—A Group, around the Galley of a Frigate.) 

“ Wei! I’m blest if 7 knows: but I knows this—there’s no 
meanin’ in a matter as has to be back’d by length o’ larnin’,— 
my word on it, it’s no more nor a muddy matter — there’s 

never no seein’ the bottom o’ the bus’ness.— Moreover, a meanin’s a 
meanin, and, if more’s meant, why then,—it’s a reglar-built double- 
deceiver, and mischief's sure,—sure to be uppermost ! ” 

** In course, Jim,” responded a talkative topman; and here the 
reader is informed that prudential motives suggest the necessity of 
suppressing the Sir-names of all the leading interlocutors of the 
galley group.—In times like these, the Black-List is felt to be 
a ticklish thing; and no one knows it better than Jack. 

** In course, Jim—in course, bo !—a strait-for’ard manly meanin’ 
‘ill stand alone—stand the tug o’ truth, as stiff as a steeple.—But 
look here, Jim—look here, bo !—a lawyer's lip ’oud turn, ay, turn 
six-water-grog into mother’s milk—once ship the coachman’s wig— 
once clap on his clargyman’s gown, and then, (that’s if he sees 

ou ’re afoard to face him,) then, stand clear of his well-paid prate.— 

ake him in trim, close-haul’d on his best pint,—wrongin’, you 
know, a reglar right, then, see how he'll work to wind'ard o’ truth— 
fore-reach ’pon reason, and creep, aye, creep, for all the world, like 
a Mugian clipper, in the very wind’s-eye of the longest law—” 

ee Right, Bob——right, bo!” interrupted a restléss auditor, impa- 
tient to support his shipmate’s assertion—‘* and see how he'll pick and 
pilfer the sense out 0’ every strand — throw it aside out o’ sight— 
work-up unwillin’ words into reglar junk, and clinch the whole 
consarn by convartin’ strong sense, and stronger proof, into rascally 
twicelaid or rotten rumbolin’—” 

** Well done, Bill !—go it, Bob!” bellowed a bye-stander, rub- 
bing his hands with delight —‘* Why, the pair on ye seems to sarve 
‘em out!” 

** Sarve ’em out !—not half as much as the fellors desarve.—We 
knows ’em well—doesn’t we, Bob ?—’Twas never for nothin’ we 
comed across their hawse.”’ 

** You may say that, Bill.— We'd enough of their saucy sneerin’ 
lip.—Long as I can sup my swizzle, I’ll never, no, never forget that 
infarnal rascally trial—” 

“* Bob,” interrupted Bill, ‘‘ Bob, d’ ye ’members the little short- 
arm’d, bandy-legg’d beggar wi’ the grizzly wig—the chap wi the 
copper-colour’d phiz,—or to come more nearer the mark, wi’ the 
brass breakin’ out thro’ his greasy mug ?” 

** Remember him !—do I remember ‘ Billinsgate Bet?’ But, 
see here,—and, I doesn't care where I says it,—they're the sauciest 
“set, (I doesn’t say al/—for it must be a precious bad trade as hasn't 
its good as well as its bad)—but I says your Old-Bailey birds, and 
the likes o’ they, are the sauciest sneerin’ set,—the biggest bullies, 
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and the most barefaced fellows as ever larnt,—larnt the trade o’ 
tormentin’ man. — Look at one on 'em”—continued the Cicero of 
the circle,—*‘ one on ’em, swearin’ in an opposite witness—watch 
bis mug, an you'll see, ay, as clear as the livin’ light, the mischief 
brewin’ in his bitter brain.—See how he'll fasten his ferrit eye on a 

unprotected petticoat,—a forlorn helpless girl, half terrified out 
of her life, an’ ready to fall in a faint at the dirty doubt the fellow 
eontrives to throw in his overhaul lurking look.—Watch—when 
the clerk claps the Bible, the book of God, into her tremblin’, 
troubled hand,—watch then his double-faced phiz, when he hears 
her told (and pee himself repeats the same) to swear to the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothin’ but the truth, at the very iden- 
tical time the fellow’s intent on confusin’ the cretur,—takin’ her 
aback —, capsizing her credit, and causin’ the poor innocent soul to 
trip on the truth in spite of herself—1I, once, could ’ave shied my 
shoe-——”’ 

*‘ Hilloa!—hilloa! my hearty;” interrupted a tall, brawny, broad- 
shouldered forecastle-man, catching the excited orator in the very act 
of suiting the action to the word —‘‘ no shyin’ o’ shoes here, Mister 
Bob !— Recollect you're not among lawyers now: tho’ I must 
sa idee ae 

‘ What d’ ye say?” hastily returned the heated orator, snatch- 
ing from the delicate digits of the tall tar his long-quartered, * long- 
painted,’ canvass slipper— 

** What does I say ’—Why, I says, I grants you speaks no more 
nor the truth, naked, nat'ral, and bared to the bope:—but I must 
say, must indeed, Bob—that to me, its a reglar-built pauler,’ how a 
fellor like you, —a fellor as hates, and ought too, to hate a lawyer 
worse, ay, hor even a Jew,—can now, now tarn to, to copy his prate, 
and use his very dientical lip and lingo.—Why, you talks as large, 
and comes the Dick? as fast an’ as fine, as if, by Joe, you'd 
a-reglarly a-shipped the wig ! ’— 

“J talk like a lawyer!—why, Sam, by your own showin’, I 
speaks the truth, naked, nat'ral, and bared to the bone.” 

‘‘ Han’somely, bo!—han’somely.—Why, Bob, you has a fellor 
afore he’s fairly down.—If you comes it in this here fashun, I'm 
blest but you'll pass for a reglar-built Bencher.— But just try back 
for a bend—take out the grind, and, you'll find it comes to this, and 
never no more —If lip sometimes weathers on law—why, it tells on 
the one tack as well as the t’other.—A fellor, we’ll say, falls sick ; 
well !—he goes to the doctor,—he can’t do better.—But, then on 
tother tack, ’sposin’ he gets into debt,—gets pinn’d—gets in limbo or 
gets in the clink—who does he look to then?—who gets him his 
clearance ?—who, to be sure, but a reglar-built lawyer ?—s0, steady 
a bit, bo !—right your helm—fair-play’s a jewel—a trade’s a trade— 
have bakers, have butchers—Jack Ketch must thrive as well as 
another.—Then, on t’other tack—how’s a lawyer to deal with a 
togue—or treat a ruffin ?” ue 

“‘How?—why the same way he does with a timid man, or 
modest woman—bully and badger till all’s blue.—But, no,—he 

8 a trick worth two on it—he knows a hard-hearted ready 
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rascal will sarve him out, and give him more than his own.—No, 
no, he won't grapple with his match—not he——I once see’d a light- 
rd chap floor a reg’lar lipper like smoke and oakum.—The 
pty et, as was only a witness, stands the badgerin’, at first, 
tter than a well-baited bear ;—at last, the light-finger'd lad opens 
his fire, and pours on the prater a double-shotted Billinsgate broad- 
side as soon lowers the lawyer’s lip:—’till, findin’ he was fairl 
floor’d, and goin’ to looard as fast as a haystack adrift, he loses his 
temper—turns to a snivellin’, and prays an’ ’plores the judge on the 
bench to grant him protection!” 

«* Protection !—why he more nor another ?—why more nor a better 
man ?” indignantly exclaimed a sitter hitherto silent on the subject 
in debate.—‘* I wouldn't grant, no, not one on ’em one ; nor does | 
see why as lawyers shou’dn't be prest as well as the other lubberly 
grass-combin’ beggars they us’d to pin in the war.” 

‘* Protection !—why, Joe, we’re on opposite tacks—I doesn't 
mean, man, a press protection.” 

‘Oh! I axes your pardon ;—but still, Bob, there’s never no 
makin’ more of a thing nor it is—a protection’s a protection all the 
world over.—Howsomever, strike out again—strike out, my son.” 

‘* But come, come,” interposed the original mover of the original 
question—‘* come, I say—l say, we’ve taken a precious, precious 
wide yaw! from our course—What's the meanin’ on it?—I axes 
afore for that—I wants no more nor the real, reglar-built meanin’ 
o’ the matter—* March-o’-Mind !’— March-o’- Mind !—I'm blest if 
it isn't a thoro’-bred pauler,—isn’t it, Joe ?” 

** Why, at first sight, Jim,—at first sight,” returned the interro- 
gated tar, assuming all the air and consequence of oracular au- 
thority, —** at first sight, ’twould sartinly seem as much; but I thinks 
I can clear the kile,—I thinks I has it.—You see, Jim, this here 
March-o’-Mind—(that's the word isn’t it ?)—well, this here March- 
o’- Mind means, you see,—yes, it must,—means, you see, when a chap 
—a chap’s a mind to march, he may !” 

“ Oh! that’s it, is’t ?—Well, in course, Tom, in course you ought 
to know best :—but J knows this—J've never no mind to march.—l 
knows when I’ve a good berth—a good barkey and meets with 
good usage —I knows more too,—I knows my sarvitude time will 
tell at a time when I neither can sarve myself or Sal.—Talk 0’ the 
Marchan’-sarvus—W hat d’ye get in it now ?—Small wages and worse 
wittels, for precious hard wearin’-out work—Get hurt in the hold, 
fall from aloft, fractur your pate, or catch a West-Ingy fever, who 
then’s to cure you ’—a groggy skipper, or a greasy cook?—No, no, @ 
good man as knows well his work, and knows how to respect him- 
self—mind! I says himself—for if a man won't respect himeet 
where’s the fellor as will ’—Yes, yes, let a man but respect himse f, 
obey his officers, and keep from lip and lickor, and he need never, 
no never, shy a King’s ship, or, in any way, dread a man-o’-wal.— 
The man as desarves the name o’ man is sure, sure to be trea 
like a man,—and sure, in the end, to meet wi’ reward.”’ 

** Well done our side 0’ the house !—well done, Jim!” vociferated 
the tall tar, accompanying the compliment with a heavy ope 
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handed slap on his messmate’s shoulder.—* And, moreover, Jim, 
knows well, the very chaps as sneer an’ snarl "bout the cruelt 

o’ the cat, and the likes o’ that ’ere shore-goin’ lubberly trash, are 
only your pieabald parlimin’-praters,—chaps as are sore an’ sav 

at seein’ seamen contented—’stid of growlin’ and dissatisfied like 
their sulky selves.—And yet, yet these very same hippercrocodile 
varmins as pretend to pity, and feel, so much, as they tarm it, ‘ for 
their fellor-creturs,’ are always the first, the very first to cut down 
an’ dock a poor fellor-cretur’s hard-earn’d pay, or to try an’ knock 
off the iolsvesnsatd pension his king and country allows him to 
keep the little dife that’s left from leakage——” 

“ That’s you, Sam,” ejaculated the last interlocutor.—* You 
says no more nor the truth—seamen are not dissatisfied, nor yet 
discontented one way or t’other—we knows the revarse,—an’ all on 
us know the best berth a seaman, or seafarin’-inan, can find is board 
of a high-keltered, crack, man-o’-war—a ship as makes every man 
know his work—every man do hisduty, an’ xno man a morsel more.” 

‘¢ Where’s the man as denies it, Jim? ” 

‘“‘ No one, as J knows :—but where’s the man, as can tell me— 
tell me as a man, the real meanin’ o’ this mysty matter :—where’s 
that man—where’s that man, Tom?” reiterated the truly per- 
plexed inquirer of a question, which had already betrayed the 
disputants into those long irrelevant digressions peculiar to seamen in 
debate. 

‘* Where’s the man ?—why, here, here he is,” cried an elderly 
tar, pointing to a fellow-forecastle-man who had just ‘ taken up a 
close-order station’ in the centre of the seated circle.—‘‘ Here’s the 
man as ’ill soon come to the marrow o’ the matter.—I say, Ned, 
you, as knows summit o’ summit, and knows what's what, better 
hor most,—in course, you can take the thund’ring tho’roput! out o’ 
this precious mess.— Here’s Jim here, jamm’d like Jackson, hard up 
inaclinch, an’ can never get no one to clear the kile, or give him 
the real dientical meanin’ o’ this here new-lanch’d lubberly phrase, 
as seems to puzzle us more afloat, nor even the long-headed fellors 
ashore.” 

“‘ What! ye means the March-o’-Mind?” 

*“* That’s you, Ned—you has it—that’s the ticket, bo.” 

“Then I can tell ye, Tom,” returned the now welcome inter- 
preter to the puzzled party—‘ I can tell ye, it means no more nor 
this — Prate !—prate !—prate !—gab !—gab !—gab !—Pretendin’ to 
know, and do every thing better than the best o’ your betters—a 
likin’ to lay down the law—to deal in lip—to use long-winded words 
thout knowin’ a word o’ their meanin’—to pour over newspapers, 
as far oft'ner mean more mischief nor type would tell—to prate in a 
pot-house—to talk large and larn’d over your pipe and lickor—to 
growl like a landsman, an’ rig like a lubber—to sham a small 
smatt'rin’ of every trade, and to never know nothin’ o’ your own.— 
An’ d it—to clinch the whole —to end your days, and die 
like a dog in a ditch, for darin’, darin’ to dabble out o’ your — 
ve Hurrah !—Well done, Ned !—I know’d you was the fellor as 
ould soon give us the English o’ the matter.” 
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« Ay, ay, Tom: but Ned has given us more nor one meanin’, 
ou know—J wants the one real, reglar-built meanin’ o’ the matter ; 
‘or, as I said afore, it must be a double deceiver, as means more 

nor the one identical thing.” 

«* Well, Jim,” returned the interpreter, ‘‘ you has your choice,— 
take any one o' the few I gave ye. I've only given you the standin’ 
part of a few o’ the meanins as stand for the phrase.—But, I cap 
tell ye this—there's more mischief in the thing nor people thinks,” 

«« Well, isn’t that exactly—exactly what J says?”’ 

‘«* To be sure, Jim—to be sure it is. Why, I was lately paid of 
from a_ ship-sloop-o’-war (I'll keep her name to myself, for [ 
doesn’t like to disgrace a craft as desarves the name of a clipper); 
but I was lately paid off from a craft, as was all as one as a floatin’ 
ee There never was gather’d together such a beggarly 

unch of pratin’ pollytishins. There was the captain o’ the main- 
top, as took in the ‘ Times’ as reglar, ay, as he took his daily 
allowance.—Let the ship go where she would, the newspaper 
reg’ larly followed the fellor.—’Stead of lookin’ after his top, an’ the 
likes o’ that, he was always skulkin’ below, pourin’ over papers, or, 
as was mostly his favourite fashun, readin’ out loud to a large lazy 
set of haddock-mouth’d listners, the whole o’ the parlimint-palaver 
as was cramm'd chock o’ block in every column o’ the ‘ Times.’— 
In as many minutes, he’d make as many remarks as ’ou'd fill a 
Liner’s log fora month. There he’d lay down the law—say, if he 
was prime minister, he'd do this—that the First Lord o’ the Admi- 
rallity ought to do that ;—if he was First Lord, he’d know well 
what to do——” 

‘* Well,” interrupted the long forecastle-man, ‘‘ I only wishes / 
was the First Lord—J knows well what J’d do.” 

** What?” asked an inquisitive topman. 

“* What ?—why, take care o’ myself for life—make myself cook 
o’ the Callydony,” ! 

* Well, you might do worse nor that.—But, bless your heart,” 
continued ‘ knowing Ned’—(for here the cognomen cannot be con- 
sidered a ‘ breach of privilege’)— ‘‘ but, bless your heart, this 
March-o'-Mind was reg’larly playin’ the devil afloat.—Fellors 
‘oud cut such capers — thoughts comed into their heads as never 
was know'd afore.—Them as was spliced, reg’larly twice a week, 
(days we didn’t wash below,) must send off to their lovin’ ribs long 
lubberly letters, criss’d and cross’d fore-an’-aft, and athaut-ships, 
for all the world like the square meshes of a splinter-nettin’ ; an’ if 
they didn’t reg’larly receive by return o’ post—for they all had their 
stated days, an’ look’d for letters from the cryin’ craft, as reg’larly as 
they did for pipin’ to dinner —you’d see the poor devils the whole 
day long pinin’ below, an’ doin’ far worse, neglectin’ their duty 00 
deck. But that wasn’t all I ’members one day fittin’ out ™ 
Hamoaze—the chief boson’s-mate, as one, ’oud suppose, ought to 
know more o' the sarvus.—Well! this chap, as was long in 
doctor’s list, comes aft to the first-leaftennant, and clappin’ on & 
mug 0’ mis’ry, axes for two days’ liberty ashore.—‘ Ashore!’ says 
the first-leaftennant, thinkin’ the man was mad—an’ well he might 
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.a man in the doctor’s list ax for liberty ashore !—why, my 
man,’ says the first-leaftennant, ‘ this is comin’ it strong indeed {’ 
—*‘ I thought,’ says the boson’s-mate,—* I thought, Sir,’ says he 
« you didn’t divine my drift!’—* Oh! I axes your pardon,’ says the 
first-leaftennant, opening a frolicksome fire on the fellow—* I axes 
your  enagt ray explain i’ you please.’—‘ Well, Sir,’ says Pipes, 
as stiff as asulky soger, —‘ it seems, Sir,’ says he,—‘ that’s, it seems 
so to me—when a man’s unwell, it becomes,’ says he — ‘ becomes no 
more nor his duty to recover his health as fast as he can—the sarvus,’ 
says he—‘ the sarvus demands it.—So, Sir,’ says Pipes, ‘as I'm 
terribly troubled with the roomatis, an’, as I well knows from 
ience, there’s never no other way to cure me, I wants,’ says 
he, ‘ with your parmission—two days’ liberty ashore to take—take a 
dozen or two warm-baths.’—I'm blest, if the first-leaftennant didn't 
nearly drop down on the deck in a fit o’ laughin’, ” 
« An’ well he might: but I say, Ned, did he get the liberty ?” 
‘‘To be sure he did.—The first-leaftennant cou’dn't, for the life 
on him, find it in his good-natur’d heart to refuse the fellow: but, 
bless you, that’s a trifle to some o’ their rigs.— We'd another boson's- 
mate, a smart fellow too, in his way; but he liked his beer, 
Whenever the fellow went ashore, he always came back to the ship 
as drunk as a lord: he used to say, ‘twas the only time as ever he 
indulged in lickor: howsomever, as soon as he sobered, an’ came 
to himself, down he'd dive to the doctor, sayin’—sayin'—(let’s see 
what was the word ?)—ay, I has it—sayin’ he was fairly criplis— 
that’s crippl'd, you know, and beggin’ the doctor to give him a cool 


‘ Sally-lion* draught—one o’ your sober-water dozes—to ease the pain 


in his splittin’ pate.—It’s as true as I'm sittin’ here. Well, there's 
two touches o’ your March-o’-Mind—now here's strike out for a 
third.” 

“Go it, Ned! go it, bo!” was the general cry.—‘* Well, you 
must know, this same captain o’ the main-top—this same identical 
chap as took in the ‘ Times,’ was one o’ your fiddle-faddle fancy- 
men wi’ the women—a terrible chap for sayin’ a-soft things, an’ 
dealin’ in that delicate lip, as you know, as most ladies like, Well, 
[ members one time, a-layin in K———e harbour, when two or three 
0’ the petty officers’ wives as went to sea in the ship were all ashore 
but the one, an’ she was the she-gunner’s-mate—well, this here 
Vaux*—(for that was the fellow’s name, an’, moreover, he used to 
boast an’ brag as he was the first o’ the family)—well, this here 
Vaux took a terrible likin’ to this she-gunner’s-mate,—an’ she, sar- 
tinly, a likin’ for he.—She used to say ‘he said such things,—so 
nice @ man—so pretty spoken, — so good-natured, — so good ® 
scholard,—an’ so so sober an’ steady a man,’ she’d say, shyin’ a 
leerin’ look at her husband, as much as to say— that's more nor I 
can say o’ you, Mister Tom. Well, every one seed as Vaux and 
Sal were on more nor talkin’ tarms: he used to write her varses, 
send her Valentines, an’ amuse her mind by readin’ out to her all 
the robb’ries, murders, an’ crim-cons as appear'd in the ‘ Times.’ 

“* Crim cons !— What the devil are they?” 








' This is literally true. ' 
* This man’s ne may be found in the books of the ship in quesuon. 
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“ Why, it’s a China word, I b'lieve; but it means no more hor 
runnin’ away wi’ another man’s wife,” 

« What !—a messmate’s ?” 

«* No, no, she wasn’t a messmate—there was just a berth atwixt 
’em. Howsomever, Tom, (the gunner’s-mate, you know) smells q 
rat, an’ says, one morn, comin’ up to Vaux, as he catches him a. 
larnin’ Sal to sing, an’ tippin’ her one o’ his Valentine varses— | 
say, young fellow,’ says Tom, snatching the paper out o’ the fellow’s 
fist,‘ 1 say, I’ve a score to settle wi’ you.’ “A score!’ gq 
Vaux,—‘ what for?’ * Don’t mind him,’ says Sal, leavin’ Tom 
an’ the captin-o'-the-top to side it out.—* What for?’ says Tom, 
seein’ Sal leavin’ the berth, for he didn’t want her to know he was 
bent on a breeze —‘ Make for the bay,’ + says Tom, ‘an’ I’ll soon let 
you know—we'll soon see who’s the most right to sing with Sal or 
write her varses.’—‘ I tell ye what it’tis,’ says Vaux, comin’ the 
gemmen’s gammon—‘ I tell ye what it ’tis—I’m never the man as 
you takes me to be—I’m not a-goin’, ’—says he, ‘to make a Fives- 
court man o’ myself, an’ fist it out like a bullyin’ bla’guard—if it’s 
honourable.’—( Mind the fellow’s impudence talking of honour in the 
very same breath he was tryin’ to undermine the poor man’s happiness!) 
—‘ If it’s honourable satisfaction,’ says he—‘ honourable satisfaction 
you wants, say the word, an’ J’m your man whenever you chooses your 
time.’—Well, this, you know, was a reglar-built pauler to Tom, as 
thought to settle the score in the reglar way, and to side it out below in 
the bay.—So no more was said for a time—’twas just six-bells in the 
forenoon watch.—Well, howsomever, it happens that very same 
afternoon watch the small-arm’d men was exercised an’ fired ata 
mark,—an’, just as all was over, the men ordered to clean their 
muskets, an’ the gun-room officers divin’ down to their dinners,— 
I'm blest i’ the midshipman o’ the watch didn’t catch poor Tom 
an’ the varmint Vaux in the very identical act o’ poppin a’ one- 
another with a pair o’ ship's muskets.—Tom took his stand on the 
folksel, an’ the right-honourable Mister Varmint Vaux in front 0’ 
the poop, levellin’ at his shipmate’s life after tryin’ all his soft, 
sinnavatin’ ways to weather him out of his wife.-—Tom’s musket was 
cramm’d to the muzzle with more nor twenty balls, in case, as he 
afterwards said, the first eighteen or nineteen should miss his man.— 
Well! now—whatd' ye think o’ that ? *—there’s a third touch o’ the 
March-o’-Mind—an’ | hasn't done with half of it yet.” W.N.G. 

( To be continued.) 


OSWALD THE BLIGHTED—A TALE OF AYRSHIRE. 


In my early manhood I am led to note the most remarkable passages of 
my life. My age little exceeds twenty-three years, yet already have I 
a strong sense of the flight and the ravages of dark-handed time. 
revolutions wrought in my own estate and condition, even within the lapse 
of these few late years, are marvellous to myself. I am not what I was. 
Not less altered is the current of my every-day conduct and manners 
from that of my early youth, than are the lineaments of my countenance, 
or the contour of my frame.—But to my story :— 

My father died when I was five years old; and therefore of him I cat 
have little to tell from my own recollections. One particular transaction 


' Bay.—The reader is not to suppose the nethermost depths of the Bay of Biscay 
to be here alluded to. The bay of a ship means the foremast part on the tween- 
This occurrence happened on board a ship now in commission. 
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descriptive of his behaviour to me, that greatly endears his memory in 
my heart, is, however, freshly and minutely remembered ; nor shall it 
ever depart but with my reason or my life. A few days before his last 
jllness, which was short, he took me into the garden after a heavy shower 
of snow, and there, in the strength of his love, playfully tempted me to a 
mimic fight with snow-balls. Oh! soft were those he threw; most 
careful and gentle the blows. Then the loud laugh he set up, to see me 
waxing hot in the encounter, was a hearty delightful utterance of over- 
flowing joy. At length he allowed me to become victor ; but as I closed 
upon him, still in battle, he took me up into his arms, and almost 
smothered me with caresses, his eyes filling with parental tears, which in 
his exultation he could not stem. 

On my father’s death, Learigg, one of the richest farms in my native 
parish, descended to me. But my mother, who long survived him, was a 
far more valuable residue and inheritance. It would be tiresome to a 
stranger, were I to tell all that I feel is due to her excellencies. Suffice it to 
say, that to a judgment originally firm, and affections intensely tender, she 
possessed the best habits assiduously studied and cherished. The charac- 
ter of her mind was forcibly indicated by the style of her sway over her 
dependants, which was gained entirely by the dignity of kindliness. I 
often observed that it was by striving to deserve her approbation that 
they earned their own. 

But it was towards me, her fatherless boy, that the power of her nature 
and character had full display. Who could compute the amount of her 
parental love—that inextinguishable triumphant love? It was deep and 
pure and sacred as that of a seraph. Endless were the expedients, infi- 
nite the modes, by which it wrought. She caressed, it seemed to me, as 
none ever could do. She was my first and best, and most enduring, friend. 
There was no falsehood, no treachery, in her love. And was she not my 
earliest instructor ’—I cannot tell when or how—yet surely none but she 
taught me the amazing truth, ‘‘ There is a God!” 

How oft by the ingle, at the woodbined window, or on the green foot- 
path by a pretty flower-bed, when, with my hands upon her lap, I knelt 
beside her, has she declared the things of highest moment to man! She 
would tell, in mellow accents not unmingled with sighs,—(for a subdued 
melancholy, ever after my father’s death, dwelt with her, that sent home 
to my heart the inculcated truths with double emphasis, )—that all must 
die, and live again ;—that at the last day, my father, and she herself, and 
I, in spite of my fancies about hiding me at that dread period, should 
have to come forth from our graves at the summons of the trump ;—that 
those who did evil, and died impenitent, should be wicked and miserable 
for ever and ever; but that those that were good and pious should, to all 
eternity, be growing greater, happier, and more glorious. _ 

Thrice blessed may she be !—Immortal happiness to my mother! who 
told me of the angels, whose youth fadeth not; who are the heralds of 
God; with whom the good are for ever to dwell and to be likened. More 
illustrious glory and joy be to her, who first told me of him who died that 
sinners might live! What themes are these !—Does their mighty and 
melting power not come best from a mother’s lips !—Yes ; and ifever a 
parent hung over a child with looks of yearning love, it was mine, at-these 
seasons ; and if ever a child watched and greedily treasured a parents 
every expression, with eyes fixed and full of glistening earnestness, It was 
the writer of these lines, when in the hallowed presence of his mother's 
Priesthood. It seemed that at those times I mysteriously gained a closer 
Union with the fountain of my blood: I followed all her gestures with a 
corresponding exactness ; all her emphases with an echoing precision. 
Oh! how she would exclaim, ‘‘ My child! my child !—of such is the 


kingdom of heaven ; and holy motbers shall join them there, never to be 
Separated,” 
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At no time was I a very intractable child; nor particularly refractory: 
yet a heavy load of painful remembrances presses me, of offences com. 
mitted directly — my mother, from my earliest years downwards. 
Alas! how many have slipped from that record! At present, however 
I shall not waste words by attempting any general description of my 
natural character, of my innate and original predominating propensities . 
but at once proceed to give facts, and describe events which will more 
clearly exhibit the truth, than any laboured description. Nor need I de- 
scend to any late period of my history, when searching for an index 
with which to decipher me. 

In my tenth year, my mother forbade me, with more than her usual 
peremptoriness, going near a deep pool of water where I wished to plant 
some fishing-lines. The authority appeared to me to be unneces- 
sarily exerted, and I was determined to disobey it. She had ordered me 
to my lesson, and was keeping a watch over me. At the same time, 
though I held my face to my book, I preserved silence ; I was sulky, and 
studying to retaliate evil. Thus employed, the very wicked thought was 
suggested, that my most complete revenge would be satisfied, could I make 
her believe I was lost or drowned by the first opportunity that occurred 
for an escape from her thraldom. But it was of a piece with my purpose, 
that I planned how to drop a hint, which would, as soon as I was missed, 
direct her mind to the worst conjectures; therefore, at length, I an- 
nounced, and, as I persuaded myself, it was with magnanimity, “ Ye’ll 
rue this afore the morn, and seek me at the deep pool.”” How very faulty, 
it may be said, must my training have been ere I durst utter such a 
threat in the hearing of my parent! But this was the first instance of 
such rebellion ; therefore she arose and left me in disorder, no doubt to 
gather composure, after such an alarming disclosure of temper, and to 
consider what was best to be done. 

Now, as soon as left, I very cunningly managed to conceal myself 
under her bed. Nor was it long ere she sought for me throughout the 
house ; but she found me not; and then she cried to the servants to help 
her in her search. Wild hurry immediately commenced as they ran to 
and fro, as between life and death ; some to the pond, others to fearful 
precipices, which abound in the neighbourhood. Again and again my 
mother returned with such a frail hope as was sickening, to search the 
house, or to see if I had chanced to cast up, whilst it was deserted by all. 
I marked her groans as she passed me in my hiding place. I could have 
touched the hem of her garment; yet all the while my vile heart stood 
out, and would not allow me but to utter, ‘‘I am here!” Matchless 
villany !—The same spirit in manhood would fly out into conspiracies 
and covert assassinations. I was in a cowardly manner deliberately and 
perseveringly, with unprovoked wantonness, breaking my mother’s heart. 
Her bitter wail of ** Oh, my child! my son!” was heard by me with an 
adder ear; for I spoke not, I stirred not, to loosen her from her de- 
spair. 

Four long hours did I thus wring my parent’s bosom with ruffian grasp. 
But I was not at ease in my revenge. 1 felt that a frightful power bound 
me down: my heart was conscious of being in league with Satan against 
the life of my mother. I was full of horrors; and remorse stung me 
deeper every moment as the fiendish spirit held on. Nevertheless I 
— out; I would not yield either to save her, or to unfetter my 0¥® 
soul. 

Who knows how hard the obduracy of my heart might have grown, had 
not a signal expression of Heaven’s displeasure been an overmatch for 
my revenge! It was as the domestics had all given up their search, © 
attend peer who was in fits, inthe very apartment where I was co 
cealed, that a piercing pain shot thrice through my frame, which made me 
cry and scream for that very being to help me, whom I had been 
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cruelly destroying. This brought her instantly to herself; , 
and - filled her breast; her face reddened, then grow: saber ae 


wrung her hands woefully ; and at last, when seeing me well and in some 
one’s keeping, said, ‘* 1 do this day know that I am a widow.” 

Very shortly before this I had recovered from a protracted illness 
during which she had been my unwearied nurse. None could lay my 
troubled head upon that bed under which I had hidden myself so softly 
as she ; no hand thrill me, amid my raving, with intelligence, but her’s ; 
no other voice still my clamour. All this, instead of exhausting her pa- 
tient love, only bound me more endearingly to her heart. Yet after all 
this, and against that very mother, I levelled a deadly and malignant blow. 

It must have been from an overpowering conviction that after this 
event she often said—** So long as he was an infant, my griefs and 
fears were light on his account; but now I see him hastening on by plain 
steps to something greater,—to whatever is to be good or evil in his doom; 
and now I can in part understand what a parent feels, when it has to be 
said of a son, ‘ I wish he never had been born.’”’ The dark omen found 
in the principles of my rebellion, together with extreme anxiety for my 
dearest interests, and the pensive melancholy that was habitual to her, 
worked so upon her imagination, as frequently to give her up to a fore- 
bodiug spirit and visions where gloom and disaster prevailed. Was her 
foresight of my doom on earth wise, or only guided by an erring and 
over-sensitive nature? Let the story I now am telling present the an- 
swer. It is by this time an ascertained point: the clue has been unrolled 
that bound up my doom while here below. 

But was my mother’s heart alienated from me because of vile be- 
haviour towards her? It is not wise to presume so. The occasions of 
sorrow and joy between parent and child are so interwoven as to afford 
the most affecting views of their reciprocal love. One can easily con- 
ceive how a short-lived estrangement of devoted hearts may be followed 
by an attachment of redoubled power, and by a reconciliation cemented 
by finer materials, than could have cause or scope under an unruffled and 
uniform course of sentiments: like bodies that naturally adhere, sunder 
them for a moment, and next they come together with greater force, and 
cling closer than before they were sundered. 

Under my parent’s tuition I made at an early age considerable pro- 
gress as a scholar. She had time, taste, and capacity for the office of 
teacher. I learned quickly to read the simpler narratives of the Bible, 
and to understand them as I read. As my years increased, so did my 
learning. Amongst my mother’s favourite books were Doddridge’s Rise 
and Progress, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Wodrow’s History of the 
Kirk of Scotland, and Robinson Crusoe; all of which I was in the habit 
of pondering. Controversial works on knotty points of religious faith she 
sedulously kept from me during my unripe years; often however giving 
me an outline of. what she herself knew of them, closing the glance with a 
statement of her own persuasions, which on all important matters were 
agreeable to the standard of the national church. On these occasions I 
was an apt, because an eager, scholar; and my enjoyment was also great, 
for I felt myself to be gathering that which was worthy the capacity of 
the human mind. 

My mother had a taste for whatever was elegant or noble. Persons of 
her order do not deal in bombastic description when they speak of their 
finest and highest emotions, but abide by plain and sententious words. 
Though therefore she seldom expatiated over her delights, when behold- 
ing, for instance, the beauties of external nature, I know that her eye and 

t heart were intensely alive to them. Often have I seen her enrap- 
tured by the splendours of scenery, and carried away by the beauties of 

al poetry. It was a favourite exercise with her in kindly weather 
and at soft hours, to traverse the wide fields, generally alone, or only ac- 
March, 1832.—voL. 111. NO. XI. x 
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companied by old Trusty, who in his advanced years failed not to frolic 
with the skirts of her dress in the simplicity of his good will. 

But of all seasons she gloried chiefly in the Sabbath-day. It was not q 
weariness to her, but a day of elevated devotion and commemoration, | 
shall not take it upon me to speak of the principal duties of this solemn 

ion of the week; but I may declare that her soul oft soared to the 
Mount with the same emotions as did that of the sweet singer of Israel, 
when he sung ;—as she walked by the blooming hedge of hawthorn, on a 
pasture of gowans, of a summer Sabbath morn ;—when the larks were 
inging to heaven, all the while pouring forth with redundant richness 
their stirring notes ;—when the sun was gloriously bright, and all pro- 
claiming it to be the bridal of the earth and sky ;—when the chime of the 
distant village bell led the heart to think of the day’s coming solemnities, 
Nor less at eventide after the services of the temple had closed, was she 
wont to worship in silence and alone in the fields, when disturbed by no 
ruder visitant than the falling dew, the humming bee, or some peaceful 
creature repairing to its rest. These indeed are the seasons for the close 
intercourse of spirits; and so long as they are held sacred in Scotland, 
shall that land be a chosen heritage. 

After my father’s death our farm was managed, under the superintend- 
ence of my mother, by an experienced and steady servant, Robin Turner. 
When he entered upon this office he was past the age for trifling or 
folly ; yet he was a man of no uncommon talents, unless his own esti- 
mate of himself as a ploughman be excepted, and a style of drollery in 
his manners and conversation, which I cannot well describe : it was such 
however as to make him an entertaining companion. I have often sup- 
posed that Robin’s peculiar humour was most palpable when he was least 
studious of it; and that his knack lay in the unusual position or use of a 
familiar word. Sometimes indeed the contortions of his visage were all 
the comedy ; and sometimes it was merely the discordant pitch of his 
voice as respected the key maintained by those with whom he conversed, 
or in the inequality and irregularity of his own articulation and emphasis, 
After all perhaps the thing was chiefly, that no one could anticipate the 
effect produced could come from such a quarter. 

Robin was one of those rare men that would rather wrong themselves 
than their employers. He there got good wages, yet he ever had been 
and would be a poor man; for he could not contrive to keep his “ sair 
won fee” from his needy and rapacious relatives, who were numerous 
and thriftless. They beset him like harpies, whenever his wages were 
drawing near to be due, or, as he termed the period, ‘* when the cow was 
about to ca’.” No advice given by his real friends, no previous ill usage 
from his connexions, could steel his heart to their appeal. To every re 
moustrance from the one class or application from the other, his uniform 
answer was, ‘* Wi’ deed—nae doubt—what can a body do!—bluid is 
thicker than water.” 

Robin was to me a true friend, and most indulgent. It was on his knee 
that in the long winter nights, when I was a boy, I was rocked asleep. 
Throughout the day he was my principal associate. My early pastimes 
and employments were working along with him, when I used such puvy 
instruments as suited my strength, being always in imitation of his tools 
and implements. Gawdy toys are not called for to engage children; if 
pains be taken to employ them in a manner commensurate with their ¢ 
pabilities, their health and taste may be more successfully cultivated by 
i rag that npeeny g useful exercise than by unmeaning trifles. 
delighted more in what I could do with my little spade in the field, than 
I could have done in the most costly gewgaws on the richest carpet. To 
my post along with Robin I would repair; I would hurry when he ¥% 
in haste, and relax when he breathed: therefore often receiving his hearty 
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commendation that I was cut out for a tiller of the 
yet be a avane hesbandanes. i Ground, and would 

Robin no doubt had his weak points. When speaking of an j 
about the farm, he would put himself forward eo hend-pises, mamene 
ly giving much pith to the sound of the pronoun I, to denote his emi- 
nency; or if he deigned at all to take in a coadjutor, he preferred my 
mother, and would say, ‘*‘ Me and the gude wife.” He therefore very 
early earned the title of the ** Learigg Factor ;” and though applied sar- 
castically, he was ever flattered by the sound of it. On the whole, how- 
ever, he bore his dignity very meekly ; and there was something touching 
in his importance, when it came to be understood that he never expected 
nor meant to have another home :—*‘ Me and our gude wife do fu’ weel 
thegither, and she wunna do without me.” 

The factor’s most troublesome peculiarity was a pertinacious adherence 
to old-fashioned ways, however absurd or unprofitable. If the matter in 
hand had only been treated after a particular style when he was young, 
that was the same thing as perfection in his sight. He would not flatly 
contradict higher authority ; but, after all, he would either take his own 
way, or give himself vast inconvenience attempting to accommodate dis- 
cordant systems. His implements and his seasons for particular things 
were antiquated, Talk to him for instance of a two-horse plough, and he 
would provoke an earnest and enlightened farmer. ** Your twa horse 
anes! feckless things! let me atwish Queen Ann’s stilts (so he termed the 
unwieldy wooden machine he patronized), wi’ auld Nancy afore and twa 
Lanrick cowts in the trees, an’ ye'll hear how we gang thro’ spritty furs, 
stanes, and bent snoring. I'll uphaud wi’ sic like to turn ower the Tron- 
gate o’ Glasgow frae ae end till the tither, as clean as ony clay rigg. And 
then the corn that comes after is corn, strang and lang, like what grew in 
my young days. Our Scotch worthies kent o nought better than a uni- 
corn teem, as the auld sang tells :— 


I saw three patricks in a plough, 
Sae weel as they seem’d to I man ! 
Robin-red-breast, he bore the gaud, 
And of him they stood great awe man.”’ 


When describing such an important person as Robert Turner was on 
our establishment, Old Nancy the mare must not be forgotten. She was 
the first steed I ever rode, the mother of several gallant ones, the actor of 
all work, and at length aged in our service: but it is as our factor’s as- 
sociate and friend that she should be commemorated. She followed him 
and loved him as a dog may be seen to do its master. When in the cart 
her relative position to him was to keep close behind, where without a 
halter she doucely conducted herself, stepping, with her nose at each ad- 
vance popping as it were into his coat-pocket. He would say, as they 
proceeded thus, ‘‘ Nansock, is thou coming?” and she would push for- 
ward and show herself, which was as much as answering, ‘‘ I am aside 
you, Robin ;”’ then he would approvingly add, ‘‘ Weel, weel, Nancy, lass, 
thou’s a clever hizzy ;”” and thus a very kindly dialogue would be carried 
on. When she was unyoked and at greater freedom, something more 
comical still would be enacted by them. He would “ chick—chick,” give 
an untoward leap, and utter an uncouth sound, merely to tempt her to 
similar exploits, which indeed for a mare she excelled at; for even in her 
grey old age, she would take up the frolic, snort, kick, and give various 
other intimations of merriment as if to outdo Robin. But at his words 
again,—** there now, Nancy, poor brute beast!” she would compose her- 
self, and take her fitting place. 

It pleases me to linger over the character and doings even of Nancy the 
mare ; for on one occasion, very memorable with me, she was the means 
of saving my life, and this by the exercise of what had the appearance of 
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wonderful sagacity. It was during the busy season of spring, just when 
our ploughing was finished, and all in readiness for seed-sowing, at mid- 
day, om | one of the most genial, our expectations were On tiptoe, all 
within and without exhilarating. Robin in particular was exalted jn 
spirit, and with linen sheet artfully knotted, so as to form a eapacious 
bag, boasting to be secure without the aid of needle and thread, was hold- 
ing anxious consultation with my mother regarding the necessary opera- 
tions about to be entered on; and, as he was wont to do, was repeating 
some sage maxims of old standing. He declared, ** Wi’ deed we maun 
just do, as aforetime we hae done: this is the auld folks’ earliest tid for 
sawing, after a’, the ordained season for the same.” 

During this discourse he was striding back and forward somewhat os- 
tentatiously, as if to prove how his armour sat, delighted greatly no 
doubt to find himself once again decked with the snow-white robe that 
was consecrated to this single office, and which no one but he had of late 
years worn. The bright and dazzling sun lent the fair linen a sort of 

lory, which Robin could not but partly appropriate to himself. In 

omely phrase he gave utterance to his manly feelings thus :—* I care 
na for mason parades and mason aprons: but I tak’ delight in observing 
the husbandman wi’ his big belly 0’ corn, pacing soberly alang his ain 
riggs, serious, thoughtfu’, and happy; casting frae him, in a manner that 
teaches hope and trust, the seed that is to set forth in due season food for 
man and for beast. This is nae bairn’s work, but manfo’ doing: its nae 
foolish occupation, that a man of years and sense can be ashamed o’ next 
morning, and fear to ask a blessing on ; but it is in a religious way serv- 
ing him who hath promised the harvest as surely as the seed-time.” But 
by the close of such generalities, dismay and disaster were within a hair- 
breadth of us; for as one person was throwing a sackful of seed-corn over 
staid Nancy’s back, the other pair of steeds stood at the stable-door, 
coupled and ready to be put to the torturing harrow; and I adventuring 
to hold them, next proceeded to mount the hand horse. Boys would be 
men, but in nothing are more forward than in the managing of horses. 
The animal is so noble that, there is pride to be gratified in governing 
him, pleasure in associating with him. 

Alas! I mounted, but at the same moment both of the horses started as 
if with one accord, affrighted by the unusual attire and parade of the 
sower; betaking themselves at the instant to a gallop, which became 
more furious as the white-robed champion sprang forward to overtake 
and arfest them. There was a small inclosure before them, for which 
they made, whilst I held with all my might by collar and by mane. At 
first I was not indeed put quite to my wit’s end: but when they suddenly 
turned a corner to enter the inclosure, almost floundering themselves in 
the hasty wheel, I had one glance of the fearful predicament in which I 
was, and remember to this hour my exclamation to have been, “ I shall 
fall, I shall be killed!” And fall I did: horrible to think! I fell between 
the yoked horses, that even grew more furious in their self-affright ; and 
there T hung, entangled among the coupling harness, without the power 
or the will to extricate myself, for I was soon senseless. 

Twice around the small field they galloped madly, my mother and the 
servants being the petrified spectators of the whole affair; getting glimpses 
of me as of a bundle of rags, dangling between the annoyed brutes. Once 
my mother, I have been told, ran frantically to catch the horses, crying, 
“T hope he is not in torture, but clean dead.” And one brought from the 
house a loaded gun, with the intent of shooting them; but as he was 
taking his aim, she turned and wrested it from him violently, uttering, 
as with a last effort, ‘‘ Ye’ll kill him, and miss them.” Robin about the 
same moment said, “I see him fa’in’ piece by piece; let us hide our 
selves, and leave all to God.” At that instant too Nancy, that had hitherto 
kept her position, as if unconscious of what was passing, turned her eye 
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to the dreadful scene, then neighed repeatedly and loudly, which brought 
the infuriated animals to her side, by an irresistible authority. There 
they halted, all blown, and bearing me still between them, though appa- 
rently lifeless, I was extricated however, and carried within, wounded 
and Secken dreadfully ; but after several weeks of dangerous illness I 

n to recover, and at length grew strong. 

hat a scene of horrors had I passed through! and to no one surely 
ought it to have appeared more appalling than to me; nor ought my 
escape to have called forth the wondering gratitude of any one half 80 
much as mine. Sometimes indeed, long after my recovery, have I had 
very vivid conceptions of what I owed to Heaven for my preservation ; 
but it was my mother who took up, with something like adequate impres- 
sions, the lessons enforced by the frightful catastrophe. Perhaps the 
ordinary course of twenty years had not before this so deeply wrought 
on her heart the apprehension of Heayen’s mercy: but benceforward that 
divine attribute became the theme of her profoundest contemplation and 
most earnest homage. Some have erected pillars of stone to commemo- 
rate their wonderful escapes by flood and field; hut I never could cease 
to look upon her as a nobler and richer monument recording my de- 
liverance. 

But dark thoughts that gathered a deeper gloom the longer I lived, 
pervaded my mother’s prognostications regarding me, She would say,— 
“ This is his second recovery ; twice have I despaired of ever seeing him 
again; he is still very young ;” and then she would be led away by me- 
lancholy conjectures, endeavouring to penetrate futurity, It was not that 
she was superstitious ; but she took things as they appeared to be pre- 
dicting themselves. When therefore the same sort of sad abstractions 
were so often in operation over her mind, she came to yield to them only 
such a place as they claimed. Her dread however that some greater evil 
was awaiting me, or crime to be perpetrated through my agency, amounted 
not to such a pitch as to bring over her entire credence. Her belief and 
fears were also often diverted; nor were they ever so impending as to 
cause immediate certainty, nor ever so thoroughly established as to admit 
of a clear exposition ; so that while the dark impression was vaguely de- 
fined, and her reliance on Heaven direct and strong, she was not uniformly 
unhappy, though certainly in general pensive a regarding my pros- 
pects. My hopes however were buoyant and glittering: her depression 
might sometimes communicate itself to my spirit; but I was young, I 
had no prevailing dread of the future, was strongly self-assured, believing 
that the world was fair before me, through which no doubt I would easily 
guide my steps. 

By the time my wounds were healed, aud fresh young health had the 
mastery of all infirmities, my twelfth year was completed. In the course 
of the months that passed whilst I was recovering, my person rapidly 
grew, as well as my mind, and I began to discover, with a nicety and 
tenderness never before employed or experienced, that I was some one. 

was a young laird; and the title, when applied to me by the servants, 
would fill my heart as with a new infusion of life, which might also be 
plainly observed by any one who looked at me, for then eac poleaiaee 
of the bestirred blood gave a higher elevation to my very head; and I 
would strut among the domestics with a freedom and a confidence, that 
might have passed for parts of genuine and high-born dignity. 

t gives rise to many curious fancies when I mingle with the crowding 
multitude, and conjecture freely what is the effect and amount of adven- 
tious circumstances over the appearance and character of the different 
individuals that may catch my eye. What, for instance, might such and 
such a one have been if born in a palace and to be aking? What if the 
sun-burned ploughman or the brawny smith had been princes? The 
simpering sempstress or bustling housewife queens or duchesses? But 
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ride is soon fostered, and high rank easily usurped, compared with ster- 

ng merit, and fools are clothed with but a little brief authority. Yet jn 
the aggregate, things perhaps work best as they hitherto have done; 
and let us not rashly denounce that order of manners and those modes of 
distinction that lead a man to understand what he himself is, and to be 
jealous of rights obtained by long prescription. 

It is not difficult for a farmer’s son, born and bred in a rural district, 
to enumerate all his early acquaintances, and to calculate the influence 
which individuals of them have had over his nature ; and thus with some 
degree of accuracy to ascertain by what gradations he gained that cha- 
racter which distinguishes him, when he has arrived at the full stature of 
man. At the close of my tenth year (for I must return to some particu- 
lars passed over in the last chapter) I went beyond the members of our 
own house, and made an inroad, so to speak, upon mankind, by forming 
a very intimate friendship with the family of Mr. Sommerville of Tem- 
pleton, our nearest neighbour. 

No people enjoy more favourable opportunities of cultivating good 
neighbourhood than those whose residences are divided as Templeton 
and Learigg are, being separated by a fine stripe of land on either bank 
of the Breakwater, a stream which graces those parts. Such an inter- 
vening space prevents a too frequent intercourse, without proving a bar- 
rier to those well-timed visits of business and of pleasure, that are the 
best bonds of society. It is not traversed by those little jealousies and 
intrigues to which families are exposed, who are severed only by the 
thickness of a wall; for there is no house, however well regulated, that 
can endure to have all its ways scanned in the manner that another may 
do that is closely joined. 

There is in the kind of medium that is spread out between farmers 
that which naturally fosters the kindly affections of those who have to 
pass through it. In towns the passenger has to encounter all the annoy- 
ances of dust, jostling, squalid poverty, and bold unblushing vice, that 
make the heart to loathe. But in crossing the cultured field, under the 
bland influence of summer, or the bracing keen breeze of winter, the 
fresh earth, the green crops, the harmless creatures around and above, 
must meet some welcoming sentiments in the sternest or most unthinking, 
some things that must chase from the bosom the corroding cares, and the 
fierce demons that congregate there, as David’s harp charmed the dark- 
souled king of Israel. 

Between the Sommervilles and us there grew up the most perfect inti- 
macy and neighbourly feelings. In such matters as fell within the farm- 
ing department, the best offices were interchanged. In precarious weather, 
for example in hay-making season, the frankly volunteered help, which 
was as cheerfully accepted as it was proffered, the entire disregard as to 
which of the parties was in arrear with similar acts, the willing hand that 
old and young lent, the laughter that all indulged, the sportiveness that 
all encouraged, were things that ever brought into closer alliance the good 
neighbours of Templeton and Learigg. Oh! simple, natural, and tender 
life ! on all these occasions I ever gathered friends, and rose in my g00d- 
will to men. 

Again, in our homely visits of pleasure, when parents and children re- 
— to the hospitable neighbour, how pure the joy that all tasted! 

lothers with rustling silks, daughters with snow-white frocks, and boys 
with shining faces and Sunday dresses, would gladly meet, for such 0- 
casions were not very frequent, but always well selected, all being aware 
that their society was longed for ; high expectation and chaste delighting 
love filling every bosom. Our watch-dog himself would without flattery 
welcome the Sommervilles: his friendship was never fitful. Then 
mothers would look so matronly and well; one might have presumed 
they never had known sorrow. Who that had a heart would ever plant 
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wrinkles in their brows? The father too, garrulous and jocose, would 
forget the burden of his cares, deal out lessons from the storehouse of his 
own experience, and declare that his greatest comforts were his wife and 
his children. But what a world of hope, joy, and generous love, encircled 
the youngsters! when their only regret was that night approached so ra- 
pidly, and who would not have the hour told as it waxed late. 

Mr. Sommerville had two daughters and one son, George, who was of 
my age, a delicate boy, and blind from his birth. It is usual to say that 
the blind have compensations granted by Heaven for the want of sight, 
by extraordinary endowments in some other branch of their nature; this 
certainly held true in George, in the wonderful powers of his voice and 
ear, and the dove-like loveliness of his affections. When a little boy, he 
would with linnet voice disport himself in its wild playfulness, at the 
same time thrilling and melting every auditor by his exquisite execution. 
The ease with which he became a proficient on the German flute and on 
the violin, proved what may be accomplished by a genius when all his 
energies are without distraction set upon a favourite pursuit. 

Indeed from the first glance a stranger might have of blind George, the 
highest and most accurate estimate was likely to be formed of his nature ; 
there was so much about him of that which is most beautiful and grate- 
fully beheld in humanity. His figure was slender and finely modelled, 
his gestures natural and graceful, his mouth so perfectly formed as to be 
the suitable organ of his most melodious voice. In short, in spite of his 
lustreless eyes, one fondly dwelt on his countenance; for besides all 
these enumerated attractions, every thing he said and did indicated the 
most tasteful sentiments, the quickest apprehension, and the gentlest 
spirit. His hold upon one’s admiration was however never so strong as 
when watched in his solitary and thoughtful moods ; for then motionless 
as Grecian statue he would remain, the light that illumined his visage 
from within declaring that he revelled among things unseen on earth, and 
that he was gladdened by an ethereal intelligence. 

I was his chosen comrade. Each of us from the first loved the other as 
David and Jonathan did. I not only led him to pleasant places, often 
indeed carrying him, but I read to him whatever pleased myself, teaching 
him all I knew. It might truly be said of us that we loved and under- 
stood alike. For my part, there was such delight in our intercourse, as 
was a great reward for all my pains; and on his side there was such hap- 
piness and sustained gratitude, as proclaimed to me that he was blessed 
also. There was that in him to win a savage to love; that in me to abide 
by a vow of eternal friendship. 

On the brink of the Breakwater that divided our farms, George often 
tarried for my coming to meet at eve after my school hours. The track 
which he had to follow to that spot was thus so well beaten, that he could 
by himself proceed along it, with unerring security, to the very last turf 
that hung over the stream. How often have I watched him ry eee 
this path alone! when, being beforehand of him, and by way of frolic, 
would cross to his side of the water, and step off the way as he came on, 
that I might agreeably surprise him. It was worth one’s while thus to 
contemplate him ; for he might be seen holding an earnest converse with 
the things around him. The path was bordered with welcome monitors: 
he would pause to handle the limber willow, the fragile stalk, the silken 
blade, the crystal streamlet, and then ejaculate, ‘* Lovely nature | perfect 
beauty! divine riches! Oh! that Oswald were now at hand!” But turn- 
ing to my announcement of myself, the silver notes of his matchless voice 
would be surpassed by the power of the benignity that beamed in his face, 
as it had been that of a seraph. ; 

It was in our joint society ‘that my parent chiefly delighted. She loved 
George as a son, only of later birth than I, saying of him, He is more 
like to what I have conceived of an angel than any one I ever saw. 
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Whether in winter by the fire-side, or On summer days among the 
fields, her pleasure was to be near us. Oft, as mothers best can do, 
would she question him engagingly of his welfare. He complained of 
headaches, and her solacing speech and solicitude ever bore respect to 
his destitution and frailty,—‘‘ I was longing to see you, George ;” and 
then as I walked away with him, our arms entwined, and dialogue en- 
grossing, her lingering eyes proudly followed us with sweetest approval. 

Near the termination of my attendance at the parish school, my inter- 
course with George was considerably abridged, through an increasing 
partiality for the society of a new acquaintance, Tom Richards. He was 
the natural son of a Scotch gentleman, a West Indian planter, and had 
been my fellow in the Latin class for a twelvemonth. He was a lad of 
colour ; a circumstance which at first set my mind to work strangely with 
the idea, that, by his mother’s side, he must have at no remote period 
descended of a heathen. Therefore I was most curious to learn the 
peculiarities of his nature, attributing to him properties very unlike the 
truth; for, as it will afterwards appear, though his skin was dark, his 
language strangely accentuated, and his dress outlandish, he had no 
—- than the feelings and temper of many of a fairer face, and a colder 
clime. 

His manners were at first prepossessing or rather plausible ; and there 
attached to him much of that off-hand cleverness, which travelling and a 
knowledge of different countries and customs must ever promote. The 
inequality of his personal appearance, when compared with his dextrous 
ingenuity, was wonderous in the eyes of his schoolmaster, for he was 
little and puny. He could not merely throw a spear and other sorts of 
Indian weapons of war, but he fashioned them with his own hands, and 
taught us to imitate him. No doubt there belonged to him some evi- 
dences of an age much beyond what his stature and his own assurances 
admitted; but then these might be peculiar to boys of his nation. The 
truth is however that he was five years my senior, and had gained 
the full height of his person, as well as of his mind, it may also be said, 
ere I knew him; for he was stunted and cross-grained in both, cun- 
ningly and viciously twisted. These reflections were the result, it is to 
be understood, of discoveries of a much later date than the one my 
narrative now regards. 

Such was my new companion. Yet it was impossible that I could 
forget George, though Tom was busy to alienate me from my first friend- 
ship: and this in spite of all his entertaining smartness was what pre- 
vented me from yielding him my unbounded confidence. The happiness 
I had tasted with George could never be forgotten, and was still often 
renewed: it was of that order that is imperishable as the tablets of the 
heart. But my new associate’s accomplishments and pursuits, though 
vastly more vulgar, were more active, for which every youth not physi- 
cally debarred, had a department of taste ; and therefore I chose Tom's 
society very frequently, and to an extent that was incompatible with my 
constancy with George. 

Sometimes I brought my two comrades together; but there was little 
community of sentiment between them, and some jealousy. Nor did my 
mother encourage my conduct. She approved not of my new associate : 
she pitied him because he was without a parent’s guardianship ; but she 
disliked the history of his birth. She gave him credit for the propriety 
of his professed opinions ; but could not help observing the levity of bis 
heart when he referred to the most impressive things. She knew as yet 
of nothing flagrant in his course of life; but she was shocked at the free- 
dom with which he spoke of the gross manners of others. She therefore 
cautioned me strongly regarding him; and appeared to anticipate that 
affliction for herself, injury to George, and disaster to me, were in store 
through the foreigner. Nor was part of her foreboding long unful- 
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filled; for on my leaving school Tom played off a very serious trick to 
the great danger of George. It is not easy to discover his motive for 
doing so ; though perhaps jealousy, a fiendish viciousness, and a vile love 
of mischief for the sake of adventure and excitement, all combined, 

The Breakwater which divided our farms, over which there was no 
bridge in our vicinity, was of course sometimes so swollen that I could 
not conveniently cross it to join George ; yet we were never far divided, 
for we would stand on the opposite banks,—talk, laugh, and speculate, 
excited by the flow of the turgid flood, that so rarely and slightly 
severed us. George’s footing at those times was uniformly on the same 
turf, to which he would come, guided by the beaten path, with the 
assurance and precision that some of the blind are masters of when 
without a conductor. 

One evening just as he stepped on the familiar turf which overhung 
the water, that was greatly swollen by late rains, the treacherous footing 

ye way, and launched him in a moment into the unconscious element. 

om Richards, who was well aware of our meeting-place, had stolen 
thither and undermined the turf, leaving it frailly supported, so that it 
broke down with the first step that pressed it. 

All this flashed upon my mind with great accuracy and rapidity as I 
saw George fall; for I had come to the opposite bank just in time to 
perceive the damage done to his wonted standing-place, and also to get 
a glimpse of the skulking miscreant, who endeavoured to hide himself in 
a neighbouring thicket. It was the deed of a few minutes my saving 
and succouring the blind one, who was floundering in the flood. WhenI 
laid him on the bank, he could not at first speak, and I only said, ‘* I see 
the enemy who hath done this ;” then I ran to him in his hiding-place 
with the fury of a lion, and at one blow felled him to the ground, next 
savagely trampling on him. Never before had I in passion lifted my 
hand against any one; but now my arms had an unwonted strength, that 
felt too great for my command. Fain would I that he had stood up, to 
let them have their way ; nor would I, it yet seems to me, have cared a 
straw though he had held a loaded pistol in each hand. But rise he did 
not; sol, giant-like, threw him into the rolling breakwater that was close 
by, there to cool and to revive. 

But, oh! poor George, whose heart was loosened by the time I re- 
turned to him! He wept aloud, and inquired who had done him wrong. 
The explanation was soon given. ‘‘ I will not curse him,” he meekly 
replied, ‘ but judgment will follow him who layeth snares and diggeth 
pits for the feet of the blind.” 

Never had I entrusted my most precious confidence to the foreigner ; 
an unaccountable distrust had ever withheld me. Butin the single deed 
which I have now detailed against him, there was such malignity as made 
him hateful, and proclaimed him to be of the vilest of the human race. 
“Such are the crimes,” said I, ‘“‘ that the vengeful in our land study to 
perpetrate, and I shall hereafter avoid him, as I would Satan.” 

But I clung to George with redoubled tenderness, and not without 
self-reproach. I strove and resolved for ever to strive to surpass “a 
self in my devoted friendship. As I led him with my heart palpably 
beating in unison with his, swelling with the generosities, and glorying 
in the triumphs of exuberant benevolence and love, better things than 
Words enraptured us; an early, unbroken, and exhaustless flame of 

eavenly affections filled and circled us. Did not our hearts burn within 
us, aS we talked and walked together to my mother’s house? 


(To be continued.) 
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THE GENERAL FAST. 


AN ODE TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE ULTRA-TORY Saints, 





‘« Etre fidéle 4 quelques pratiques inutiles, et infidéle aux vrais devoirs , 





Yes, fast and pray! pour ashes on your heads ; 
Ashes enough you ‘ve pour’d upon the poor, 

And usher’d in gaunt fast beneath their sheds, 
Till fainting nature can endure no more ! 


Yes, rend your garments! as our hearts you ’ve rent 
With hope delay’d, and mockery, and wrong ; 
Humbled in dust,—to which you've millions bent,— 


Weep for one day :—you’ve made us weep too long. 


For one day cease to plunder and oppress, 
For one day feel and own that ye are men ; 

Your long career of trait’rous sins confess, 
Repent the past, and then—begin again! 


Yet ask not us to join the solemn rite ; 
Have we not fasted through the live-long year? 
And Heav’n is wearied from the dawn till night, 
With ceaseless prayers, such as—you should fear. 


Think of the frantic mother’s cry for bread, 
Think of the workless father’s mute despair ; 
These are but prayers for vengeance on his head, 
Who riots in their spoil, and will not spare. 


The people’s cry goes up to Heaven for peace, 
And you spread wide the ravages of strife, 

For God’s ‘* good-will to man,’’—yet do ye cease 
To turn to hate and death the words of life? 


The cry goes up for justice in the land,— 

Your laws, unequal, are all penn’d in blood ; 
When did the lowly feel your helping hand 

Put forth to stay oppression’s whelming flood ? 


The cry goes up for plenty ; but you tax 
The poor man’s morsel to enhance your rents ; 

** Lay heavy burdens” on the people’s backs, 
Divide their wealth, and mock their discontents. 


Woe, woe, to you, ye hypocrites !—what gift 
Has Heaven vouchsafed to earth, but ye have made 
Its sweet all bitterness; with fraudful shift 
Converting trusted duties to a trade ? 


Woe to you, hypocrites! for ever worse 

When most you boast your virtues before men ; 
Religion’s self by you becomes a curse, 

The Christian's temple ’s made a robber’s den. 


Plunder ’s your end; your means are tears and blood, 
The sword, the gibbet, slavery’s galling chain ; 

The public safety is—your private good ; 
Order — submission, ** godliness—great gain.” 


le 


homme ; faire certaines priéres, et garder ses vices; jediner, mais hair, cabaler, 
persécuter,—voila sa religion.’”’—A Frencn Aurnor. 
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Woe to you, hypocrites !—ye murd’rous Cains! 
Where is your brother Abel !—where are they 

The countless victims on the thousand plains, 
Where ye have help’d the vulture to his prey? 


Where are the sons of Erin, whom ye slew, 

When standing for their freedom ?—they who sank 
’Midst famine and disease, or, panting, drew 

Their last breath in the prison’s noisome dank ? 


Where are the Christian brethren, by your work 
Ensnared and slaughter’d upon Parga’s strand ? 

Where they, whom Miguel, bloodier than the Turk, 
Butcher’d, while you cheer’d on th’ usurping band ’ 


These are your deeds ;—then ask not us to pay 
Your scorning ritual-service, and blaspheme 
With hollow lip. Nay, tremble when we pray ; 

Our words are other than you idly deem. 


We pray for strength to gird us for the fight, 
To save our children from the tyrant’s spoil, 
For courage to assert the freeman’s right, 
And drive corruption from our native soil. 


We pray for wisdom, virtue, valour, all 
That trembling boroughmongers fear and hate : 
Then think, if Heaven, in mercy, hear our call, 
How prompt, how fearful were your coining fate ! 


M. 





IS THE EPIDEMIC CHOLERA IN LONDON? 


IN order to answer the questiomwhich heads this article, devoted 
to the consideration of the present agitated point, it is necessary 
shortly to review the principal circumstances which have occurred 
during the preceding month. Individual opinions are so much 
divided upon this subject, that the sentiments of any author derive 
value only from the facts of the case. It is now no time to enter 
into critical disputations upon the Indian cholera, or to argue abs- 
tract questions, when, to say the least of it, the enemy may be 
working amongst us, and gain an ascendancy before the public mind 
is settled as to the question of its presence and identity. 

As the matter now stands, the central Board of Health have 
advised the Government of the occurrence of between forty and fifty 
cases of the same character as those which have been treated in 
Sunderland, Newcastle, Gateshead, &c., and are now in the two 
great cities of Scotland: these cases moreover have been declared 
by the same authority to resemble the cholera of Russia and Ger- 
many, and all of them united to bear a close aflinity to that of Asia. 

hatever diversity of opinions therefore may prevail, no dispassionate 
mind can reasonably doubt the propriety of such precautionary mea- 
sures as are adopted for the public safety. Let the disease be called 
what it may, be it considered as contagious or not, we have at leasta 
virulent and rapid disorder spreading in the North, and threatening 
to do so in London,—a disorder which has proved fatal to more than 
half of the patients labouring under it in Limehouse, Southwark, 
and Lambeth, although it has scarcely as yet assumed the spreading 
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character of an epidemic, in the strict meaning of that term, [tj 
no extraordinary presumption upon such grounds to assume the 
necessity of active measures of precaution; and while these are 
steadily pursued, let the press contend the matter as it chooses, and 
settle the debateable points in its own way; although such a con- 
summation seems to be farther off than ever, and will probably be 
left to our posene | to dgtermine, when the present race of disputants 
shall be for ever si aa 

According to our predictions, although sooner than anticipated, 
that mysterious influence under which the epidemic is generated 
hovers over the Thames, and has produced some cases which, if not 
absolutely pestilential and infectious, are certainly very nearly allied 
to cases of this description. 

On the present occasion, of at least questionable and suspicious 
danger, the term by which the disease is known appears to be more 
than ever objectionable, as calculated to mislead, and as the source 
of the greater part of the discordance of opinion. The subject has 
evidently been embarrassed throughout by the unhappy term of 
**cholera;” and it is a matter of surprise how such a term came to be 
applied to it, unless it be that the leading features of the case were 
originally overlooked, and those symptoms regarded as characterising 
the disease which are secondary and casual, and which are somewhat 
analogous to those of cholera, The cholera long known in India 
and in this country, a disordered state of the viscera prevalent at 
seasons, and arising from solar heat and indigestible food, with an 
irritable state of the bowels, is a very different disease to what is 
now termed epidemic, spasmodic, or Indian cholera, although in 
some respects there is a similitude. But the great leading sign of the 
epidemic in question is that peculiar state of the blood and circu- 
lating powers technically called asphyxia, in which the whole system 
destined to support and nourish the body is paralysed, while the 
sentient system remains active; the vital functions of the different 
organs are suspended, secretions universally become arrested, and 
the respiratory and circulating forces are rendered powerless, the 
patient lying in a state similar to that of hybernating animals, as the 
dormouse, &c. in winter; the blood of the veins is clogged and thick, 
black, and appearing like pitch to the eye, and treacle to the touch, 
and without its ordinary combination of watery fluid; the bile is 
scanty and vitiated, and the fluid that ought to dissolve the solid 

wtion of the blood, to render it capable of circulation, is poured 
into the intestines, and discharged in the form of rice- water or whey ; 
the blood therefore scarcely moves through the vessels, the pulse 
ceases at the wrist, and the heart beats feebly under the hand. 
The natural consequence of this state of asphyaxy is a rapid diminu- 
tion of animal heat : the tongue, usually warm and florid, is cold and 
pale, and the skin cold and flabby, with a sunk glassy eye, cou- 
tracted features, and wild anxious gaze: the efforts to speak are 
ineffective, excepting in a low whisper, although the words are all 
pronounced, in consequence of the patient’s inability to transmit the 
necessary volumes of air through the windpipe, as a feeble infant in 
vain tries to inflate a wind instrument requiring the utmost labour 
of the chest to produce full sounds. These are the marked features 
of the disease, and not the diarrhea, vomiting, and spasms attendant 
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more or less; and the deep indigo blueness of the body is merely the 
result of the impeded stream of the almost coagulated blood clogging 
up the vessels. Had the disease been termed asphyxia Indica, it 
would never have been confounded with cholera, which, as in many 
cases of a spasmodic tendency, is sometimes attended with paleness 
and blue lips, &c. ‘The symptoms of cholera being so many efforts 
to expel vitiated and indigestible matter, are in the epidemic merely 
secondary, and effects rather than causes; while in cholera they ma 
be said to constitute the disease, the peculiar state of the blood, and 
circulation described above, being wanting. The blood, by some 
cause unknown, has apparently imbibed some morbific germs, which, 
being incubated, give rise to this train of phenomena, and render the 
vital fluid unfit for the purposes of life. Certain gases absorbed 
produce similar effects: the experiment of dividing the eighth pair of 
nerves on each side of the neck in an animal leads to very similar 
results, and on examination after death the appearances within are 
very similar also. Several vegetable poisons are likewise attended 
with effects greatly analogous to those of the spasmodic cholera. 
When the hybernating animal, or animals whose blood is poisoned 
so as to assume a state of asphyxy, are exposed to the action of heat 
and other stimuli, the blood gradually regains its fluidity, respiration 
is quickened, the circulation is roused, and the vital powers. again 
leap into life and activity. Will any practical physician say that he 
has seen such cases arise spontaneously in this country, or brought 
about by irregular diet, &c.? Our experience has not been very 
limited, and no such cases have been noticed by us, until three were 
recently observed in the parish of Lambeth, which, if they wanted all 
the most virulent symptoms in their most aggravated form, were too 
well marked to confound them with common cholera. Sufficient was 
observed in the different stages in which these cases presented them- 
selves to recognise the clear and distinct descriptions given by Sir 
W. Russell and Dr. Barry in their official reports of what they 
noticed in Russia. Neither common cholera, nor typhus, nor any 
other known disease, presents to our views any prototype of this 
malady; and we have no hesitation in declaring our conviction that 
it is a new form of disease, however modified it may be in this 
country, a form of a similar type to that which prevailed in India as 
a desolating epidemic. But whether it be derived physically and 
continuously from the Indian epidemic is another question; for aught 
we know to the contrary, it may or may not be so derived. It may 
possibly arise from a peculiar atmospheric influence in persons pre- 
disposed, and the disease become elaborated in the constitution from 
casual exciting causes. What we contend for is, that we possess 
sutlicient evidence to show a chain of connexion with a terrible 
epidemic, sufficient to warrant, and to demand imperatively, the 
utmost vigilance and caution on the part of the conservators of the 
public health. Notwithstanding the inconveniences of quarantine re- 
gulations, were they neglected in the present crisis altogether, im- 
peachment ought to follow ministers, should the disease break out 
with such desolating violence as at Riga and elsewhere upon the 
ontinent. Yet are there many who advise such conduct, and 
who boldly declaim against the actual existence and danger of such 
@ disease within the bills of mortality; but such ignorant ravings are 
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the results of prejudice, self-interested motives, or vanity. Not 
satisfied with honourable, intelligent, and experienced men having 
been appointed to advise the Government and caution the public, 
they petition Parliament for their removal, and their places to be 
supplied by such as are more likely to act upon their narrow-minded 
policy. Enough has transpired in the parish meetings to show the 
absolute necessity of the interference of the legislature, or measures 
of public utility and safety would be thwarted, and the arrangements 
of the inspectors embarrassed, while their measures being steadily 
carried into effect, danger is warded off, disease repelled, the evils 
of poverty lightened, and the causes of the late panic removed very 
greatly. The public may rest assured that there are no grounds for 
that nervous fear which so generally prevailed of late amongst all 
classes. Experience shows that space and good air, the comforts of 
clothing and warmth, and regular supplies of wholesome diet, afford 
powerful means of batiing the disease ; hence the more fortunate 
members of society, those who are in comfortable circumstances, are 
generally, if not entirely, free from the danger of infection. The 
small, close, damp, and confined habitations of the poor and desti- 
tute are the chief abodes of the cholera; and the drunken and the 
profligate, the weak and unhealthy, the ill-fed and ill-clothed, are 
the miserable victims of this malady, having not sufficient constitu- 
tional stamina to resist the invasion of the epidemic. In this country 
therefore especially, united with the superior skill and science of the 
medical profession, we may reasonably hope, by counteracting such 
predisposing causes, to battle the disease successfully; while the 
measures adopted, and the means at hand, will evidently serve the 
general purpose of arresting the spread of all epidemics dependent 
upon debility of constitution, from poverty and its concomitant cir- 
cumstances, 

The facts commonly collected do not distinctly show the disease in 
question to be contagious, although Sir W. Russell and others are 
disposed to hold a contrary opinion. It is however quite clear that a 
certain degree of infection arises from the bodies of patients labouring 
under the disease in its genuine form, an infection evidently disposed 
to spread through certain extents of the atmosphere, especially about 
rivers and canals; and wherever the disease exists, even in a very 
moderate degree, there exists also a very suspicious state of the air. 
A man of drunken lie-about habits lately died in the Borough of the 
true symptoms of the epidemic, and it had been ascertained that he 
had been visiting in Limehouse, where the disease first appeared. 
Many such instances are recorded of the northern towns. It is 
moreover a fact, that medical attendants much exposed to the air 
around cholera patients frequently experience a tingling in the hands 
and feet, diarrhea, a disposition to cramps and giddiness ; but not 
being influenced by predisposing causes, they escape the disease. 
Several medical men have however fallen in India, Russia, &c. while 
surrounded by cholera patients, the intensity of the poison being 
there perhaps much greater than in our variable climate. 

Although bodily contact be not necessary to its propagation, yet 
the disease is evidently communicated by man to man, from the 
emanations arising trom the diseased person conveyed to another 
susceptible of their influence ; while at the same time we have 0° 
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evidence of the morbific germs being conveyed in articles of clothing, 
merchandise, Wc. ; and of course, the more accumulated the patients 
are in a given space, the more intense will be the poisonous quality 
of the air. 

When we affirm that the disease assumes a form new to us, we do 
not mean to infer that it never existed in this country before. There 
is reason to believe that older writers have described the same disease, 
which has been dormant for many years, like the plague: but, 
whether this be true or not, the general points for which we contend 
are unaffected by it. We advocate those measures which experience 
has shown are calculated to subdue, and declaim against the mis- 
chievous doctrine of confounding the disease with common bilious 
cholera, diarrhea, or typhus. We have heard a respectable physician 
declare his belief that a frequent dish among the dispensary class of 
patients, boiled pork and savoy greens, will frequently produce as 
complete a case as those classed with the epidemic cholera, and that 
he sees no difference between the alleged cases of epidemic and those 
of his dispensary practice. We suspect, however, that a little less 
prejudiced examination of spasmodic cholera cases in their true state 
of asphyxy will ultimately convince him of his error: neither boiled 
pork nor savoy greens, though sufliciently unwholesome to act as an 
exciting cause, are sufficient to produce rapid and prolonged asphyzy. 

That the disease will appear among but a small proportion of the 
population is not improbable ; but when we see how it has spread 
abroad, how it leaves one place and travels to another in this country, 
there can be as little doubt of its disposition to spread more generally. 
If the public feel more disposed to consider it lightly than before it 
appeared on our shores, the cause of such a change is to be traced to 
the exaggerated alarm which almost every one felt, and which was 
ever greater than necessary. Our countrymen have always been 
disposed to run into extremes, and so at one time fear was at its 
highest pitch; and now, because the whole population is not infected 
and one-third destroyed, they affect to ridicule the notion of an 
epidemic that has confined its ravages to a few thousands, and 
exhibits the most terrible symptoms. 

Let those who advocate the general identity of cholera recollect 
that there are scarcely two diseases incident to humanity that do not 
possess some symptoms in common, while the leading characteristic 
signs are distinct. Were it otherwise, the pathologist would have no 
difficulties to encounter in ascertaining the disease at any time, and he 
would find as much facility as the naturalist who arranges the object 
of his science in regular classes and species. The well-fed and well- 
clothed among the higher orders may yet hug themselves in their 
security against infection, even admitting that the disease be infec- 
tious and distinct from common cholera, on account of its anti- 
aristocratic character; but if St. James’s were exposed to its ravages 
as much as St. Giles’s or Whitechapel, the prevalent tone of confi- 
dence would probably be converted into the note of despair; the 
Parliament would, as in the reign of Charles II., be again removed 
to Oxford; and, although the numbers of victims might not be in- 
creased, no measures would then be deemed too strong, no restric- 
tions too binding, no fears too well founded ; and the Government 
and the Board of Health would be supplicated to redouble their 
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ardour and watchfulness, rather than petitioned to abandon all 
thought or care about an epidemic fondly supposed by many not to 
exist; or to possess, if it do exist, no specific or infectious properties, 

If the history of the cholera morbus be well examined, not from the 
occasional flights of fancy issued by the press, but from page 89 to 
116 of the ** Official Reports” made to Government by Drs, Russell 
and Barry, together with the preceding documents, it will be found 
that the disease often commenced by the appearance of a few solitary 
cases for some time, until these had continued with variable intensity, 
when a general spread took place. Would it not therefore be the 
very height of folly and culpability to neglect the first indications? 
The recent alarm may indeed subside for a time, possibly altogether, 
but even such events are not sufliciently stable to warrant a conclu- 
sion that the disease never existed, much less to afford a pretext for 
relaxing the present watchful discipline in any way, but as regards 
the commercial interests of the country, which the continued absence 
of the epidemic may justify, until it again threatens to break out. 

We are sorry the press is busied in advocating the absurdity of 
acting upon the principle of the epidemic having taken root in Lon- 
don, ae endeavouring to supplant those who possess the full confi- 
dence of Government; but the most ridiculous reports are disseminated 
of the salaries and other expenses allowed. It was currently reported 
the other day that one of the inspectors of districts was to receive 
twenty pounds a day, the same allowance as that of Dr. Daun! This 
appeared in the newspapers also. Upon inquiry, however, it turned 
out that the former respectable and talented physician received the pay 
of his former military commission, seven shillings and sixpence a day! 
while the latter meritorious oflicer had his reward still in prospective! 
The closest scrutiny into the measures of the council will show that 
nothing bordering upon the jobbing system is allowed: on the con- 
trary, they have been rather niggardly in rewarding. Yet has no 
one called upon for his services refused to come forward and plunge 
into the recesses of the disease. The whole time of the board and 
inspectors is actively engaged in devising and executing plans for the 
prevention and treatment of the epidemic ; and scarcely is the alarm 
of its presence in London excited, when medsures are in a state of 
forwardness to quell it. 

All concealment is prevented, and the fair reports of cases insisted 
upon and secured, The efforts of jobbers are counteracted, and the 
measures of the inspectors legalized. ‘To those who are desirous of 
studying the disease every facility is afforded; and the poor, often 
obstinate and perverse, are obliged to admit the domiciliary visits of 
recognised authorities, although it is optional whether their sick in- 
mates shall be attended to at home, or removed to the cholera 
hospitals, erected or established in buildings in every parish. ' 

In adverting to the allowance of medical officers employed, thetr 
present low rate of pay can scarcely be considered as justly ade- 
quate to their time and services, should the disease rage violently ; 
but the parishes in which they act ought to make up the difference. 
Mr. Kennedy, who has written upon cholera, and is now about to 
produce another volume on the same subject, received six guineas & 
day from the collieries ; and his exertions were so far successful that 
the mortality among his numerous patients was unusually small. 
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From the little we have seen personally of the disease, it evidently 

uires constant watching and attention, in order to vary the treat- 
ment with the rapid changes of the symptoms. We ‘have found 
medical men actively engaged with cases, the greater part of the 
night and day, and we feel convinced that the fatality of the disease 
very greatly depends upon the most constant watching and active 
treatment. 

With respect to the treatment of the disease, it is not our purpose 
to speak so much medically, as to address ourselves to the public, 
who still labour under false notions on the subject. The question is 
frequently asked—how do you treat cholera? Now the first invasion 
of its symptoms requires one method, the collapse another, the re- 
action a third, and the occasional presence of coma a fourth; and 
these can only be modified advantageously by a judicious and ex- 
perienced practitioner, and upon scientific principles. ‘The remedies 
useful in one stage may be injurious in another, and some treatment, 
such as bleeding, for example, requires its unavoidable effects to be 
counteracted by stimulants. The object of bleeding is to set the 
clogged vessels free ; while strong stimuli must be employed to 
rouse the circulating and respiratory forces into action, and to re- 
excite animal heat. Re-action may also require to be met by bleed- 
ing; and diarrhoea, so necessary to be checked in the outset, may 
require to be slightly brought on in the state of re-action and recovery. 
The hot air and baths of every kind are considered by many as use- 
less, if not injurious, and the regular set list of cholera remedies and 
preventives both useless and injurious. Where no medical aid is at 
hand, the first remedies should be an emetic of two tea-spoonfuls of 
mustard flour and two table-spoontuls of common salt in four ounces 
of warm water; and the operation may be followed by hot brandy 
and water with ginger, and laudanum at intervals, the body being 
kept in a hot and dry bed, and the head exposed to a free current of 
good air, rubbed with hot flannels, and poultices of mustard applied 
to the feet, stomach, and spine. Good soup, mulled wine, &c. may 
be administered occasionally. 

Children run through the disease very rapidly, and are apt in 
about twelve hours to get into a state of coma, or insensibility, re- 
quiring leeches, and cold lotion or ice to the head, and means calcu- 
lated to restore the suspended animation. We have seen the blood 
drawn by leeches in this stage, and it was black, pitchy, and thick, 
without water. 

This short and imperfect notice may suffice to afford a popular 
notion of the nature and treatment of the disease, the object of which 
is to impress our readers with the fact, that in every point of view the 
disease is a peculiar one, and, although perhaps much modified in this 
country, is of the same type as that which ravaged India, and which 
should be termed as ‘ asphyxia Indica,’ if it be intended to designate 
the nature of the disease, rather than its secondary signs and symp- 
toms, which may be confounded with those of a different malady. 

In conclusion, we repeat our firm belief, from actual inspection, 
that the disease now exists in London, without pretending to account 
for its appearance. We greatly suspect that it will increase. We 
have no doubt of its spreading through the medium of the atmosphere, 
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and is so conveyed from man to man; while we feel equally con- 
vineed that it may be batiled by means in our power, and that per- 
sons in comfortable circumstances are generally exempt from its 
attacks, so long as they are not debilitated by irregular habits, habi- 
tual excesses, improper dieting, exposure to damp and cold, and 
looseness of bowels. Under such predisposing causes any one may 
be conceived liable to the disease, who is placed within the sphere of 
its morbific germs, but more especially those who dwell in the abodes 
of poverty and privation. In the absence therefore of a specific 
remedy for the disease, or a positive preventive, it is consolatory to 
know that we possess the means of battling the epidemic, and of 
arresting its spread, while methods of treatment are also known, 
which, vigorously and judiciously managed under favourable circum- 
stances, promise pretty general success. And such points we consider 
of far more real importance than the speculative doctrines enter- 
tained as to its origin, and relation to that dreadful malady which 
raged in our Indian possessions. And much should we have rejoiced 
if the disease, so well marked, had never been named ‘ eholera,’ as it 
has tended to embarrass our pathological views, and to generate per- 
plexity and doubts, where all ought to be unanimity and concord, 
directed to one great end, the accomplishment of which would confer 
lasting honour upon the profession, to whom the public are taught to 
look tor wisdom, knowledge, and science. 


M. 





BENEDICTION ON CHILDREN. 


IMPROMPTU, 


BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 


Imps, that hold your daily revels 
Round the windows of my bower, 

Would that Hell’s ten thousand devils 
Had you in their clutch this hour! 


Screaming, yelling little nasties, 
Would that Ogres down their maw 
Had you cramm’'d in Christmas pasties, 
TuHar would make ye hold your jaw. 


Saucy imps, stew’d down to jelly, 

Ye would make a sauce most rare ; 
Or with pudding in each belly, 

Rival roasted pig or hare. 


Sweeter than the flesh of these is, 

Would be yours, young human bores ; 
All with apples at your noses, 

Would I saw you dish’d by scores! 


Herod slaughter’d harmless sucklings, 
Not with tongues like yours to vex ; 
Were he here, ye Devil’s ducklings, 
1 would bid him wring your necks. 
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A GOOD STORY OF A GLASGOW TAILOR. 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


I sino the deeds of Francis Anderson, 
Tailor in Glasgow ; one who had his name 
Conferr’d in perilous times, when reverend pastors, 
Driven to the wilds, were glad, at dead of night, 
Their sacred duties to perform. Even then, 
In a deep dell, somewhere about the source 
Of Douglas Water, was this Frank baptised, 
About the cock-crow of a winter morning ; 
And there too was he bless’d most fervently, 
With pious hands laid on his infant head ; 
With prayer, and praise, and holy vow sincere, 
Breathed through the tears of wretchedness and dread, 
For the last remnant of a suffering race : 
And that these prayers and holy vows were heard 
In heaven, and there accepted, all may judge 
Who read this simple and most truthful tale. 


Frank was a tailor. True, he was a tailor, 
But ’twas no act of his. One he revered 
And loved chose forhim. Then it him behoved 
To make the most of this his honest craft ; 
And so he did. It was a joy to see 
With what avidity he plied his task! 
With long gray-paper tape, stitch’d here and there, 
He took the measurement of man or boy 
With infinite adroitness. The plump grocer, 
The round fat baillie, or the solid justice, 
Men that retain’d no shape of aught on earth 
Save of a dumpling; ev’n of these he could 
Mete out the huge dimensions most acutely, 
Seasoning the time with much of pleasant wit. 


No sooner this was done than went the scissors 
Alongst the board, rap rap! with fearless sweep, 
In such a way, that customers grew pale 
At the deray wrought in their precious web, 
Where all the carding, spinning, weaving, dying, 
And glossing of its rich and curious texture, 
Went smash before this ruthless tailor’s shears ! 
W hile prospect there was none that all the shreds, 
Squares, oblongs, triangles, and semi-circles, 
Swept from the board like rubbish, evermore 
Could rise in likeness of a Sunday coat, 

Vest, spatterdash, or inexpressible ! 


There lay our hero’s art. The things came forth 
Handsome and elegant ; in every part 
Most suitable and good: men’s hearts rejoiced 
In full proportion with their dread before. 
Twas thus Frank rose to fame, and, what was more, 
To very fair-won and abundant wealth. 


But I must hurry on, though loth I am 
His love tale to pass over. The fond sighs 
And ardent glowings of a tailor’s heart, 
How I would love to sing! But most of all 
The suit rejected, and the pangs supreme ; 
When she, he loved so well—of whom he spoke 
Early and late with raptures of delight— 
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Of whom he dream’d—of whom he mention made 
In all his prayers,—with a saucy sneer 

Said, ** Who would wed a tailor” On my word 

1 have no patience with that Paisley jilt! 

W hat could she mean? A tailor !—what’s a tailor? 
Hath not a tailor bones, thews, nerves, and sinews?’ 
A soul and body framed like other men’s 

And better framed than most? Ay, I have ¢ seen 

A tailor conqueror in many a field 

Of manly sports. Witness that wondrous wight, 
So much admired by Professor Wilson, 

The flying tailor of the Vale of Ettrick. 

And more,—I see no business in our land 

By half so useful, cleanly, and genteel ; 

Nor one to which the half of all our sex 

So deeply are indebted for fair shapes 

And graces of the person. This I mean 

Exclusive of the dandies; for in truth 

Tailors are their creators. Take away 

W hat these impart, and what have we behind’ 


These, and a thousand other trivial things, 
That would tell prettily in verse like mine, 
I must pass over, simply to relate 
One great event, that mark’d our hero's life. 


The fashions changed, and business by degrees 
Stole from his grasp. Idle he could not be. 
He made clothes without end, and these he sold 
Or changed with others—haply some half-worn, 
Some more than half, with here and there a piece 
Neatly inserted, quite unknown to man 
Save him that did it; others scarcely touch’d, 
With the new gloss upon them. Clothes he had 
For all ranks and degrees of men: for hind, 
For meagre student, drover, poet, clerk, 
Or country parson. Frank had never tried 
A business paid so well; but having noted 
That most of his were country customers, 
And his house overtlowing with the goods, 
So precious in their sight, he took a jaunt 
Among the villages with some horse {" ads 
Of clothes, all trim, and cheap beyond conception. 
Then there was stripping, pricing, trying on, 
With buttoning, and turning round. To wells 
And ponds they ran, themselves to view 
To shabby looking-glass in barber's hos 
And ev'n the broad round button served for one. 
Frank found the villagers all herds of boors : 
He left them gentlemen. Load after load, 
Hoard after hoard, he sold; and every one 
Of fair report a ready credit found— 
Hind, shepherd, artisan—till the next term. 


Of course, when term-time came, then Frank went round, 
Not with his loads, but as a gentleman, 
With good black coat and worsted stocking boots, 
Bridle and saddle, on a stitf pack-horse, 
Like country parson. Then his pockets were 
Quite fill'd to overtlowi ing. Still the man 
Reposed his trust in Heaven, and never bore 
Offensive weapon, But one night he dream’d 
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He saw his martyr'd father in a shroud, 

Which well Frank knew was not bestow'd on him 
At his unhousel'd death and chestless tomb. 
Frank joy'd at sight of his beloved sire, 

Forgettul that the grave divided them, 

And made great eflorts to express delight ; 

But a strange stiffness of the vocal member, 

That fill'd his mouth as with a boil'd potato, 
Prevented him: at which he shed salt tears, 

Aud whined and whimper’'d very piteously. 


The spectre beckon'd silence, and began : 
** My son, thou Know’st the evils that we bore 
From the accursed red coats, ©, my son, 
Beware of that dire race, for they are meu 
Who have no fear of God before their eves 
Nor man—uwor devil! Seest thou yon tall rudlian, 
With epaulets of gold, that yonder sits 
Swigying his glass, and cursing fearfully 
Of all men in the world, T pray, my son, 
Beware of you! He's going straight to hell 
At least he looks for nothing e Ise ; ; and yet 


See how he quails, and swears, and raps the board, 


And talks of wars, of women, and of blood, 
As if the world were made for him alone, 

Beware of him, if death thou wouldst avoid, 
And loss of riches, which thou valuest more 
Than well becomes a Christian's estimate.” 


Frank shudder'd to the very core at sight 
Of such a headlong and confounded rascal ; 
But word he could not fathom, Then the spirit 
Withdrew, shaking its head and lifted hands, 
Sull pointing at the ruthless reprobate, 
And lett our hero bathed in a cold sweat. 


Some time thereafter, months, or days, or years, 
I cannot tell, as Frank was homeward bound, 
Laden with riches, at a hostel fumed 
He lighted on this ve ry oficer 
Sitting in the same guise, qui ailing his drink, 


Swearing the self-same oaths which Frank had heard 


Sworn in his dream. Gods! how the tailor’s heart 
Began to quake! Was this same night to be 

His last on earth? It was a serious thought, 

And yet a fact of which he had no doubt; 

His sainted father could not him mislead, 

Or come from Paradise to tell a lie. 


_ He saw his sword, and felt as if the edge 
Of that portentous weapon were already 

A quivering at his heart! Ut had a curve 
Of such a dangerous cast, that at one stroke 
Of the gigantic ruttian who it wore, 

"Twould sever a tailor into equal halves, 

A moie ty falling down to either side ; 
Ay—that more easily than a tailor’s shears 


Divide a soldier's sleeve. ** Good e’en to you, Sir; 


How 1 far to-night ! ”” the soldier keenly ask’ d. 
‘I mean for Hamilten,” the tailor said, 
** Well, we shall go together, Thither I 


Am likewise bound express.” Frank's heart grew cold! 
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He pray'd an inward prayer; but thankful word 
He utter’d not to such a kindly proffer. 


‘* Ay—it must come to pass! The awful word ’s 
Spoke from a world of spirits! Still it is 
My duty to preserve this humble life 
While in my power.” This Frank said to himself. 
The glass went rouvd—the soldier laugh’d, and swore, 
And talk’d of wars, of women, and of blood, 
As if the world were made for him alone. 
At length he drain’d a mighty cup, and said, 
** Well, friend, then shall we ride?”” Frank’s mouth grew dry, 
His tongue clave to the roof, his eyes were glazed. ; 
At length he lisped forth—‘‘ ’Tis deadly dark, 
And we are comfortable here. 1 think 
I'll rather stay.” —*‘* Well, be it so, good Sir ; 
I'll stay with you. Come, d it, let us have 
Some jollification! I approve the man 
That sticks close by his liquor and his friend !— 
Come, lay aside these cursed whiggish looks, 
And let’s be merry. I perce've your doublet 
Is better lined with this world’s pelf than mine. 
No matter—mine will last me over night. 
Then pledge me frankly.”—** Thank you, honour'd Sir, 
I’ve a poor stomach—drink o’ersets it quite.” 





The soldier swore, and to the landlord turn’d 
With swinging boisterous tale. Frank slipp’d away— 
Paid all the liquor—order’d forth his horse : 
But as he mounted, the good ostler said, 
(These hostel men are very honest folks, ) 
‘* Sir, there were two men here, and they were asking 
In most particular way for you. I think 
You best had be content and stay all night.” 


Frank saw his drift. He saw the combination 
To have his life and money. Yet he gave 
The man a groat—a mighty guerdon then ; 
Thank’d him—mounted his horse, and took the road 
Faster than ever tailor rode before— 
Even not excepting him that rode to Brentford. 


He gallop’d on for miles. But, oh! his steed 
Was jaded, and could not keep pace by half 
With his desires ; ‘till, in a lonely dell, 

He heard a voice behind him—a * Hilloa!”’ 
That sounded to him like the knell of death. 

He spurr’d in vain! Tramp—tramp! and plash for plash! 
The oflicer’s huge horse came on behind ! 
Alongside soon he came: his sword was drawn, 
And heaved above his shoulder ; while his wrath 
Roar’d like a torrent—*‘ Faith, I have you now! 
Elude me if you can! This will not do. 

No—this is not the place. Come on—come on.” 
Then turning half around, he urged the tailor 
By ev'ry epithet he could invent 

Of base and horrid import. As for Frank, 

His heart was turn’d to lead ; his soul had sunk 
Into his stocking boots. He spoke no word, 

Or, if he did, he knew not what he said, 
Expecting ev'ry breath to be his last. 
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The soldier whistled on; and whiles he sung, 
And whiles he swore ; then would he d—— the tailor, 
And eke the tailor’s horse. Then canter fast, 

To make the tailor speed. He had more sense! 
Whene’er the soldier spurr’d, the tailor paus’d, 
Glad to be quit of him on any terms. 

At length, upon a wild and lonely height, 

He quite lost sight of him, and could not tell 
Which way he vanish’d. Then the tailor paused 
And let his horse eat grass; hoping thereby 

To wear the patience of the officer 

Out past endurance ; and get quit of him. 

He look’d—he listen’d; nought of him he heard 
Or saw: his heart then leap’d for joy, 

And he thank’d Heaven for such a happy riddance. 

Alas! who can his destiny forego ? 

For the next moment, ere he was aware, 

An unseen hand had griped him by the throat, 

And pull’d him down. He offer’d no resistance, 
But ** Murder!” call’d out, with vociferous breath. 
Two villains held him down: one throttled him ; 
The other had begun, from pockets cramm’d 

T’ extract the well-earn’d store. Another squeak 
Of ** Murder !” issued from the tailor’s mouth, 
When, lo! a well-known and much-dreaded voice 
Bray’d in the tailor’s ear—‘* Murder, you craven! 
And who the devil dares to marder you. 

And Captain Morris here?’ Then at one stroke 
He clove the robber’s skull; the other fired, 
Woundinag the captain’s steed. But the next moment 
The villain spurn’d in death. The soldier then, 
Seizing the tailor by the throat, exclaim’d— 

‘* Shout murder, Sir!—Cry murder! murder! murder! 
As loua as you can bawl, if you would shun 

The fate of those that lie beside your feet.” 

The tailor roar’d out ** Murder!” till the rocks, 
The solid hills, yea, and the virgin trees, 

That since the birth of time had never yielded 
Their fair forms to engrafture ; every one 

Of these, I say, shriek’d forth in agony, 

As if ’twere giving birth unto a tailor. 

Anon there came two horsemen at full speed, 
Crying, ‘‘ Have you down the tailor? Have you all?” 
‘** Yes all,’ the soldier said, but kept conceal’d 
Between the horses. Quick the robbers lighted, 
And flew upon their prey. Pop went the one, 

And then the other, sooner, and withal, 
As easily as one could say, Jack Robson! 
Frank turn’d into a statue: such a waste 
Of human life he never had beheld 

Since York had baited, and a Clavers ran. 


** Come, Sir,”’ then said the soldier, ‘*‘ let us see 
How these flesh’d blood-hounds have come on of late 
Upon your Scottish roads.” The tailor pray’d, 
Begg’d, and adjured ; but all that he could say 
Could not restrain that reckless captain’s hand. 

He found ten silver watches, two of gold ; 

And three all cover’d o’er with motley shells; 
With gold and silver more than he could count, 
In purses great and small. Then did he mount 
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The tailor on the best of all the horses, 
And bade him ride with him for death or life. 


Gods! how they scour’d the strath !—the tailor now 
Always the foremost man. At Hamilton 
They ’re safely housed at last, right sore fatigued 
And cover’d o’er with blood. They tried to reckon 
Their booty; but in vain, it was so huge ; 
And there were coins of England, France and Spain, 
Of Scotland, Ireland, and the Isle of Man. 
The captain kept the watches cased in gold, 
And some broad pieces of that precious metal ; 
And then, despite the tailor’s warm entreaties, 
The rest he hurl’d into Frank’s groaning bags ; 
Thirteen good watches, silver, gold, and copper, 
And other coins of metal nondescript, 
A perfect hoard of treasure, Frank told not 
How that his father’s spirit had misled him ; 
But frankly did confess that all his dread 
Was of the captain and the fawning ostler. 


‘* Why, Sir,” the captain said, ‘“‘ you paid my drink. 
I like a man that frankly pays his shot. 
So does the ostler; for he came to me, 
And says, ‘ Sir, honest Anderson is gone, 
And far o’er muckle siller in his pouch 
For sic a night; and I am sair mista’en 
If he is not waylaid and murder’d, 
Or robb’d at least, for there were two men here 
Asking for him in most particular way ; 
And then two others came and ask’d for these. 
Bad-looking chaps! and, if no man protect him, 
He’ll never see the morn.’ 


** T swore an oath 
That whoso murder’d my old entertainer 
Should do it o’er my breast. I follow’d straight, 
And saved your property, if not your life. 
I have dispatches from our gracious sovereign 
Unto the duke, and all is safe with us ; 
I answer for the whole. Meantime, farewell! 
But ne’er again suspect an English officer. 
We love the plunder of an enemy’s camp, 
Or conquer’d city ; these we count our right; 
But rob one of our own dear countrymen! 
The thing ’s impossible! Honour’s our badge, 
The very gem for which we toil and wake, 
And wear out life in stern solicitude ; 
And for an honest simple man like you, 
There is not one of us who would not risk 
His life at any hour. Again, farewell! 
And think of Captain Morris as a friend.” 


The tailor did so. All his life thereafter 
He boasted of the English officer 
As the first hero ever born of woman; 
So brave, disinterested, and downright ! 
But still the revelation made to him 
By his loved father’s spirit in his dream 
Remain’d a puzzle. Till his dying day 
He ne'er could fathom it, or solve the mystery, 
Except by this, that dreams are aye contreiry. 


—— 
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CHOLERA.' 


Mr. Epitor,—lIn the controversy now raging with so much violence 
in the medical profession, and to the settlement of which in a decided and 
satisfactory manner the public mind is directed with the most intense 
anxiety, too much importance certainly has been all along attached to the 
yint, whether or not the disease prevalent in the metropolis and the 
North of England be identical with that seen in Poland, in Russia, and 
well known in India ; because, even if this question were made out beyond 
the shadow of doubt, it proves but little, and certainly can give no useful 
or important information. 

The question which ought to be asked, and the one which is of most 

aramount importance, because on it must principally hinge the measures 
of the Government, and the opinions and practice of medical men, is this— 
not whether it be the same disease met with in India and on the Continent, 
but whether the epidemic at present prevailing in the Borough and in the 
North be really a new disease or only an aggravated form of that cholera 
so admirably described by Sydenham, Morton, Heberden, and other medi- 
cal authors, and with which most English practitioners are familiar, al- 
though generally, it must be allowed, only prevailing in a mild and 
sporadic form. 

Now who are the judges best qualified to decide this very important 
question ?—not those who have passed all their professional life in India, 
the navy, or the army, (and this is said with every respect for gentlemen 
of high character and reputation,) but practitioners who are conversant 
with the diseases of the poor of London, with their habits of life, their 
constitutions, and the epidemics occurring amongst them. Unquestionably 
medical men who have for a long series of years gained experience by 
visiting the cellars, the garrets of St. Giles’s, of Westminster, and the 
Borough ; these surely are most competent to decide so important a question. 

In future therefore, when any severe case of cholera said to be spas- 
modic or Asiatic occurs, instead of sending gentlemen who have seen the 
disease in other countries, and who are, it is allowed, most estimable and 
competent in their own department, the most experienced practitioners 
of London ought assuredly to be directed to inquire into and to give their 
opinion whether the disease be really a nova pestis of an unheard of or 
unusually contagious character, or if it be only a severe and more fatal 
form of the cholera already known in England. 

Suppose an individual has got his leg broken, or labours under a vio- 
lent attack of inflammation of the lungs, it advances the knowledge of the 
physician or surgeon but little, and cannot contribute to the cure of the 
disease nor allay the anxiety of the patient or his friends, to be told that 
the affection of his lungs or the broken limb have the same symptoms as 
cases seen in India or in Russia: the point of any utility to learn is, whether 
the inflammation be of a new character or not, as on this must depend the 
opinion to be given, and the treatment to be pursued. 

As to the much disputed point of the contagious or non-contagious cha- 
racter of cholera, the conviction of its not being communicated by one 
individual to another is daily gaining ground: and most of those who have 
examined into the subject with an unprejudiced mind, seem convinced 
that itis not in anv way contagious; but that the propagation of the 
disease depends upon atmospheric causes as well as local, and that these 
Influences acting upon bodies otherwise debilitated and living in ill-venti- 
lated and filthy habitations, who are poorly fed and worse clothed, only pro- 
duce food for the disease ; in short, that contagion has nothing whatever to do 
With the malady. In this opinion nearly all the practitioners in South- 


wark who have treated the reported cases of cholera coincide, and this is 
ees 


; ' ‘Who shall decide when doctors disagree?’ We must leave our readers to 
‘ttle the differences between cholera and anti-cholera. 
March, 1832.—vou. 11. NO. XI. 4 
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The Free. 


further supported by many physicians and surgeons who have likewise 
visited these patients ; nay, some, who formerly were violent contagionists. 
have now turned completely round, and declare themselves anti-con- 
The puble should therefore be tranquillized, at least jt 
should feel less alarm about cholera on knowing these sentiments, given 
by a physician who has inquired into the subject. 


tagionists. 





THE FREE, 


Down with the slave !— 
Be he subject, be he king,— 
From lands that Volga’s waters lave, 
To Guadalquiver’s verdant spring 
And the Tiber’s yellow wave— 
Down with the slave ! 
Strike them in dust !— 
All who would enchain the mind, 
All who by their will alone— 
Free thought’s foes—would rule mankind : 
Dare You—and the deed is done— 
Strike them in dust! 
All minions base— 
Panders to despotic kings, 
Baring the red arm of war 
Underneath Oppression’s wings— 
Freemen, strike them near and far-- 
All minions base ! 
Up, each free land !— 
If Optnion’s WAR must come, 
Better lead and give the word, 
Leave your loves, your friends, your home, 
If the tyrants will the sword— 
Up, each free land! 
Give them their prayer, 
Since they must their wolves array, 
Let them the combat try ; 
Who would fear for Freedom’s day, 
With her chivalry ?— 
Give them their prayer ’ 
Free nations join! 
The hurricane is near, 
Despots league to trample you, 
eel sword and spear, 
land to hand your bond renew-- 
Free nations join! 
Hie to the field ! 
There ‘ll be blood and spoil— 
Years of bafiled hope to flee, 
Yet your glorious toil, 
Shall at last triumphant be— 
Hie to the field ! 
Their’s be the crime ! 
Their’s who, weak and vain, 
Would with links of slavery 
Thought and you enchain, 
Hating most of all ** The Free: "’ 
Their’s be the crime. 


A. B. 


